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THE EASTERN CRISIS. 


most significant passage of Prince Brsmarck’s 
speech in the German Parliament is the pious quo- 
tation of Beati possidentes. The words may be in- 
terpreted by the paraphrase that Austria and England are 
at liberty to protest against direct arrangements to their 
disadvantage between Russia and Turkey, but that in the 
meantime the Rassians occupy the territory from the 
Danube to the Augean, and that they will not be driven 
out by verbal arguments. On the same day Count 
Aversperc and M. Tisza informed the Austrian and Hun- 
garian Parliaments that some of the conditions of the peace, 
being injurious to Austrian interests, will have no validity 
until they are sanctioned by a European Congress. Prince 
Bismarck replies by anticipation, “‘ Beati possidentes.” He 
virtually adds that the possessor will not be disturbed 
by Germany. On former occasions he has expressed a de- 
termination to defend Austria in case of need against 
Russian encroachments. He now plainly intimates his 
determination not to join in any opposition which may be 
offered to the terms of peace; but itis also conjectured that 
he will not assist Russia against Austria. With England, as 
he truly says, he has no cause of quarrel; but, on the 
other hand, he tacitly declines to render assistance, except 
perhaps in the form of friendly mediation. The speech in 
general will encourage Russia, if any encouragement is 
wanted. Prince Bismarck dwells on the personal ties which 
connect the two Imperial families, and even on his own 
ancient intimacy with Prince Gortcuaxorr. Indirectly 


he hints that Austrian menaces are not greatly to be feared, | 
| or his abettors have at the last moment been induced to 


because Prince Bismarck has also another trusted friend in 
Count Anprassy. At one time, as he confesses with a 
pleasant frankness, he was accustomed not to believe a 
single word which was uttered by the Austro-Hungarian 
CHANCELLOR ; but cither his own prejudices are removed, 
or his friend has turned over a new leaf, for he now 
believes every word that Count Anprassy says. It was 
already conjectured that the policy of Austria would, 
as long as the present Minister retained office, be 
regulated by an understanding with Germany. The 
alliance of the three Emperors is still in force, notwith- 
standing the discontents which find expression at Vienna 
and Pesth. It is useless to regret the fixed and consistent 
policy of the greatest Continental Power. The alliance 
between Germany and Russia, if it were offensive and 
defensive, would be more formidable than the Bourson 


family alliance which excited the alarm and jealousy of | 
Englishmen during the eighteenth century; but nothing | 
is for the moment even among the multitude more 
in 


can be done to dissolve the combination. 

In England the continued feeling of uneasiness is justi- 
fied by every new indication of the designs of Russia. 
Arguments which tend to inflame Russian animosity to 


England are incessantly urged, not only in Russian | 
ject to dangerous exaggeration. 


journals, but by English writers, including the Correspon- 
dents of the Times at St. Petersburg and at Pera. 
There can be little doubt that a main condition of 
the treaty is a close alliance between Russia and 
Turkey ; and that the Turkish Forzicn Mrisrer, who 
was lately allowed, through the offices of the Daily 
News, to offer a public insult to the English Prme Minister 


Some of the rumonrs in circulation are perhaps for the 


present only designed to test the extent of English endu- 
rance. The amiable General Icnarterr is said to have de- 
manded the expulsion of the Mahometan population from 
Bulgaria, perhaps with a sense of amusement, if the report 
is well founded, in giving practical effect to Mr. Giap- 
sTone’s rbetorical flourish. The heartless cruelty of the 
measure affords no proc! that it may not be seriously pro- 
posed and enforced ; but it is contradicted by Prince Gorr- 
CHAKOF?’s official journal. A more incredible report is to 
the effect that the Suttan is to be made to assume the title of 
Emperor or Caliph of the Mussulmans in Arabia and India. 
The rumour is so far ingenious that it would be in Prince 
GorTcHAkorr’s manner to address Lord BraconsFIELD in 
the form of a repartee. Lord Braconsrietp’s absurd 
statement that the assumption by the Queen of the 
Imperial title would discourage Russian designs on India 
would be epigrammatically answered by the establishment 
of a rival Pretender in the person of a Russian dependent. 
The much more serious question of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus will, if the immediate complications are over- 
come, probably be submitted to the Congress. The 
Russian Government has perhaps discovered that the pro- 
visions which were re-enacted in the Treaty of Paris were 
more to its advantage than the free passage which has been 
clamorously demanded by its English partisans. If the 
Straits are commanded by a Russian vassal, no stipulations 
which can be made will afford any security to foreign nations. 

The Ministers have of late wisely declined to compete 
with the evening papers in the enterprise of furnishing 
the latest news. The regular Opposition has at the same 
time maintained a prudent reserve. Even Mr. Giapstone 


suspend their discreditable agitation out of doors. The 
meeting at the Agricultural Hall is abandoned or post- 
poned ; but Mr. Giapstone’s character for discretion is 
gravely assailed by his recent intention to appeal from 
Parliament to the mob. The notice of the meeting retro- 
spectively justified Mr. Harpy’s refusal to accept the over- 
tures which were made by Mr. Giapstone to the Govern- 
ment three weeks ago. The Oxford speech did his friends 
and his party serious harm. An Islington speech might 
probably have widened and perpetuated the schism 
between the two sections of the Opposition. Mr. Giap- 
STONE would have been estopped by his own admis- 
sion from denouncing the despatch of the English 
squadron to the Sea of Marmora. He would probably 
have protested against an Austrian alliance, which, 
if it were attainable, would enable the confederates 
to hold Russia in check. It seems that patriotism 


favour than anti-Tarkish philanthropy; but it is 


in the highest degree undesirable that national policy 


_should be settled in the streets. The feeling that humilia- 


tion has been inflicted on England, though natural, is sub- 
Lord Pemproxe in a 
judicious letter contends that, of the proverbial three 
courses, the Government and the nation have adopted the 
best, or at least the only course which was practicable. 
The Bulgarian agitation rendered adherence to the policy 
of and PaLmMeRston impossible; and the 


_gssumption of complicity with Russia was never approved 
and AMBassaDOR, was prepared on that occasion to obey the - 
instructions of Russia. It is doubtful whether the dismissal | 
of Server Pasa will affect the policy of his Government. | 


by any party. It remained to watch a struggle between 
two unequal adversaries; and, if neutrality was consistent 
with national self- the inevitable victory of the 
stronger combatant ought not to be regarded as a humilia- 
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tion to England. It is less degrading to acquiesce in un- 
welcome events than to be teased and taunted into war. 
Lord Dersy’s statement on Thursday last relieved the 
country from anxiety as to an immediate collision. 
Nothing was said about Constantinople; but the Russian 
and English Governments have agreed not to land troops 
either on the European or on the Asiatic shore of the 
Dardanelles. Lord BeaconsrieLp on the same day ex- 
an anxious wish for peace; and, as might be ex- 
pected, Lord Granvitte, instead of opposing the vote 
of credit, contented himself with exposing the incon- 
sistencies, contradictions, and errors which may, not 
without plausibility, be imputed to the Government. The 
Russian Government, notwithstanding the incessant 
bluster of its organs in the press, probably recog- 
nizes as a fact of some importance the practical 
unanimity which has been produced in England by its 
triumphs and its threats. Mr. Giapsrone, Mr. AUBERON 
Hersert, and Mr. Braptaven have still followers out of 
doors; but Lord Granvitte’s determination to support the 
Government is shared by all responsible politicians in both 
Houses of Parliament. If there were anything to gain by 
a war with England the conflict would not be delayed ; but 
a policy of idle resentment will scarcely commend itself to 
the Emperor and his advisers. They could not even 
count on a single-handed war. Although the chances 
are in favour of an arrangement between Russia 
and Austria, the alliance of the three Emperors 
is visibly impaired; and the presence of a hostile English 
fleet in the Black Sea would place the communica- 
tions with Bulgaria at the mercy of an Austrian 
army. Russian writers have begun to complain, with 
pathetic earnestness, of the ingratitude both of neighbours 
and of clients. The Roumanians protest against the 
threatened spoliation of their territory; and the Greeks 
regard with apprehension the extension of the Russian 
dominions to the neighbourhood of their border. It is 
to be feared that even the Turks may be sufficiently un- 
grateful to hesitate at the last moment in the acceptance 
of ruinous conditions of peace. After an unprecedented 
run of luck, a prudent gamester would do wei to pocket 
his winnings and retire. 


THE NEW POPE. 


— PECCI has been elected Pope after a 
much shorter contest than usual, and Pivs IX. is 
succeeded by Leo XIII. Of new Popes the best expecta- 
tions are invariably formed, as of new Kings, and a golden 
reign of peace and wisdom is confidently predicted now 
that so excellent a man has been chosen and less excellent 
men are shut ovt. It is impossible to infer what a Pope 
will be from what he has been; for his powers, his difti- 
culties, and his temptations are all new to him. But 
there is some foundation for bright hopes in the facts 
of the previous life of Leo XIII. He has managed to 
inspire the belief that he is a moderate and prudent man, 
and the Italian public, which must have some means of 
judging what an Italian who is not far from seventy years 
of age is really like, is more than satisfied with his appoint- 
anent. Of all the testimonies in his favour, however, the 
most cogent is that he was trusted by the late King of the 
Bexeians and distrusted by Cardinal AntoneLLL Neither 
the Kine nor the Carpivat was likely to make a mistake 
in appreciation of character, and that the new Pore was 
able to work on easy and pleasant terms with a Constitu- 
tional and Protestant KinG,and was not able to please the 
mainstay of Italian reaction, tells considerably in his favour. 
It may also be said that the speedy election of a moderate 
Porr on the avowed ground that he was moderate shows 


that the chiefs of the Roman Catholic world have come to | 


the conclusion that the present is not a fitting opportunity 
for prosecuting a fierce and bitter contest with modern 
Europe. It seems to have been accepted from the outset 
that the Pope shculd be an Italian, not only because a long 
tradition has confined the choice to Cardinals of Italian 
origin, but because Italians, it is thought, alone have the 
secret of managing the Papacy wisely as a political no less 
than as a religious institution. They have, it is believed, the 
national gift for diplomacy, and are free from the provin- 
cialism which marks those who associate the Papacy too 
intimately with the peculiar conditions of Catholicism in 
their own country. The Italians wereso long without having 
any country of theirownthat they learnt to lookonall countries 


with impartiality. This can only be true of Italian Popes in 
comparatively modern times, as in former days they ex- 
hibited a tendency precisely opposite, and were, like other 
Italians, absorbed in the petty politics of Italy. But 
recently they have had to occupy themselves with the 
delicate task of playing off Austria against France and 
France against Austria, and this may have stimulated 
their diplomatic skill, and fostered their turn for shifty 
compromises and cautious enterprise. What is more 
certain is that the election of any but an Italian Pope at 
the present time would have made the reconciliation of 
Italy with the Church quite hopeless. The Italians are 
very proud of the Pope, even when they defy him, and 
would like nothing better than to see him enjoying him- 
self at Rome as Popes used to enjoy themselves. But for 
a foreigner to be a second king in Rome would have been 
too great a strain on their sympathies, and they would 
have taken offence at numberless little things when done 
by a stranger which will seem innocent, or at least pardon- 
able, when done by one of themselves. 

We may hope, then, that his electors, his friends, and 
his countrymen are right, and that the new Pore will bea 
moderate Pope. But what is meant by a moderate Pope ? 
The question is easier to ask than to answer. In a special 
sense, however, it may be said that by a moderate Pope is 
meant a Pope who will reconcile himself to Germany and 
Italy. And here it is easy to see what a moderate Pope is 
to do, so long as we are speaking of the negative part of his 
conduct. He will not try to upset the German Empire; 
he will not try to destroy Italian unity; he will not seek 
a political alliance with the domestic enemies of the French 
Republic. And it cannot be doubted that the negative 
part of his conduct is the most important, and that the chief 
barrier to friendly relations between the Papacy and its 
two chief adversaries will be removed when it is once be- 
lieved that the Pops discountenances all schemes for a poli- 
ticalcrusade. The quarrel between the Vatican and Germany 
began in the license given to German priests to preach openly 
and intrigue privately against the new order of things to 
which the war gave birth. If the German priests are now 
directed to uphold the civil power as the priests nphold it 
in England or Austria, the great grievance which roused 
Prince Bismarck’s indignation will be taken away. The 
chief sign of the quarrel between the Papacy and Italy has 
been the seclusion of the Pope in the Vatican as a token 
that he was a prisoner and a victim, and that he was 
sutiering at the hands of usrighteous usurpers. If the 
new Pore chooses to drive about Rome, to receive the 
Kine and visit him, to smile on devout Catholics who 
accept office under the Italian Government, and to make 
excursions into the ancient territories of the Church in 
the character of a guest rather than in that of a pretender, 
he may easily, without formally surrendering any of his 
claims, dissipate the jealousy and suspicion with which the 
Italians would regard another prisoner of the Vatican. It 
ought, however, in justice to a moderate Popg, to be kept 
in mind that, however moderate he may be, he must still 
be a Pope. The system of Rome is radically opposed to 
the system of the modern world; and, however much 
civility and courtesy may mark the intercourse of the 
Vatican with Rome and Berlin, each party will always 
have to be on its guard against the other. It may even be 
found that the moderation of the Pore brings about new 
causes of collision. The power of the clerical party in 
Germany and Italy, and especially in Italy, would be 
greatly increased if it frankly accepted and took advan- 
tage of institutions which theoretically it condemns. The 
new Pope is said to have been among the foremost of the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries who recommended the friends of 
the Church in Italy to give up the useless policy of ab- 
stention, to go cheerfully to the polls, and vote steadily 
for candidates who, in Parliament or in municipal offices, 
might be counted on as adherents of the holy cause. If 
the clerical party polled its whole strength, if its repre- 
sentatives were cautious, if the Pore were affable and 
popular, what has happened in Belgium might happen in 
Italy. King Humsert might preside over a Ministry kept 
in power by the clerical party, and the rulers of the 
Vatican, without regaining an inch of ground or dividing 
Italy, might have much of the wealth and much of the 
power of Italy at their disposal. 

Beyond Germany and Italy a moderate Pope can stamp 
the impress of moderation on his general government within 
limits which are vague but which are not very extensive. He 
may forbear toadd new dogmas to the creed of the Church: he 
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may check miraculous appearances ; he may let it be under- 1 
stood that pilgrimages to Rome, however opportune towards 
the conclusion of a long reign, are not opportune under a 
reign which has onlyjust begun. But the real system of Rome 
is too compact for him to modify it if he wished, and there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that Leo XIII. will not 
cling to‘this system as heartily as his predecessors have 
done. He cannot patronize schemes for mixed education, 
or allow the offspring of mixed marriages to be brought 
up in an alien faith. So far as is possible, all bishops 
must be his bishops, and all priests his priests. The 
scheme of his government and the instruments of his 
government must be the same as they would have been if 
he had been the most immoderate of men. All that he 
can do is to modify in a small degree the spirit and 
temper in which the institutions of the Church are practi- 
cally worked. Instead of surrounding himself with in- 
triguers and reactionaries, he can surround himself 
with men of high character and liberal thoughts; and 
that he wishes at least to start well is shown by his 
choice of Cardinal Scawarrzenperc as his Camerlengo. 
It did not seem very probable in 1870 that this 
would be the choice of the successor of Pius IX. 
And in every way he may congratulate himself that 
the Ultramontanes have fought and lost their great 
political battle before he began to reign. He has not to 
favour them, for they are not sufficiently within reach of 
success for his power to be of any use to them; and he 
has not to humiliate them, for they are sufficiently humili- 
ated. Moderation is now triumphant in the greater part 
of Europe, and a moderate Pope is in harmony with his 
times. Perhaps it may be said that the recent war is not 
a very signal triumph of moderation ; but in an indirect 
way it will probably conduce to moderation. Its incidents 
have dealt a heavy blow to those who espouse a cause 
merely because it is called a Christian cause, and the reve- 
lations of character which are found to be consistent with 
the kind of piety that does not soften or sweeten the 
heart will tend to make all religious crusades more dis- 
tasteful to modern Europe than ever. It may at first 
seem rather far-fetched to say that the Bulgarians have 
helped to discredit Ultramontanism ; but the formation of 
public opinion depends on numberless indirect as well as 
direct influences, and those who shrink from the connexion 
of assumed orthodoxy and a proneness to acts of violence 
in one case will shrink from it instinctively in another. 
It is true that the Bulgarians have been no worse than 
the Turks, and not nearly so bad as the Circassians, but 
then no one expected much from Mahomedans. It is the 
contemplation of the behaviour of the Christian subjects 
of Turkey which has kept Europe in such a state of mind 
as to make it hope that the idea of a moderate Pope, and 
not the idea of M. Vevittor, will prevail in the Catholic 
world, 


THE COUNTY BOARDS DEBATE. 


ey debate on the County Boards Bill, if not very 
exciting, was practical and useful, because nearly all 
the speakers cared for local business, and understood it. 
The Ministers have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
reception of the measure, although many of their supporters 
and some of their opponents think that it is neither neces- 
sary nor likely to be beneficial. The Courts of Quarter 
Sessions have by universal consent done their work admi- 
rably well; and the new Boards will be efficient in propor- 
tion to their adherence to the traditions of their prede- 
cessors. There were nevertheless two reasons for altering 
the system of administration in counties. The Quarter 
Sessions would probably not obtain from Parliament an 
extension of their present powers, and there are various 
duties which may require the intervention of a local autho- 
rity higher in rank than the Board of Guardians. The 
second reason, if less sound, has probably determined the 
action of Government. Mr. Reap in the last Session pro- 
sare a Resolution in favour of County Boards, which in the 
t instance failed to obtain official support. A circular 
had been sent to the majority announcing a division, when 
it was discovered at the last moment that the county mem- 
bers, whatever might be their private opinions, were not 
rane to refuse their constituents a representation in the 
ocal governing body. The leader of the House imme- 
diately changed his policy, and promised that, if Mr. 
Reab’s motion were withdrawn, the Government would in- 


troduce a Bill for the same purpose. Mr. Sctater-Boorn’s 
measure fairly redeems the pledge; and, although it may 
undergo alterations in Committee, it will probably, pass 
without serious opposition. Much modern legislation has 
been rendered more stringent by prolonged resistance 
to proposed changes which have nevertheless been ulti- 
mately adopted. In the present instance a theoretical 
anomaly will have been corrected without any serious 
pressure ; and the offer of the Sibyl has been accepted 
almost before it was made. 

The majority of those who took part in the debate ex- 
pressed little interest in the sublime objects which were 
contemplated by Mr. Cuampertatn and Mr. Goscuen. The 
cultivation of public spirit in rural districts may perhaps 
have some beneficial tendencies, and it may possibly be 
promoted by frequent popular elections. In the United 
States the effect of incessant electoral agitation is not 
altogether satisfactory, but it would be unreasonable to 
deprecate the possible expansion of the sympathies and 
intellects of farmers. The objection to Mr. Goscnen’s 
proposed principle of action has been justly ex- 

ressed in the proposition that he puts the cart 

fore the horse. Institutions cannot be founded 
with a view to their retrospective and indirect 
operation. Interest in public affairs is useful as far as it 
promotes good government ; but good government is not 
established for the purpose of creating an interest in 
public affairs. Mr. Goscuen is not so extravagant in his 
love of doctrinal results as Mr. Lowe, who would almost 
keep the empire of India for the encouragement of com- 
petitive examination. Mr. TREVELYAN’s imaginary Ministers 
who make war that their duller offspring may become 
naval cadets would, if they existed, be theorists of the 
same kind run mad. The ordinary London ratepayer 
passes through life in ignoble ignorance of the machinery 
by which he is governed. In the country other occu- 
pations are scarcer; and intelligent members of the 
community may often advantageously employ their 
energies in administering local affairs. It is scarcely 
incumbent on the Legislature to provide amusement or 
excitement to minds which are, in Mr. Goscuen’s judgment, 
at present stagnant. The annual issue of vote papers 
for the election of Guardians is regarded with equanimity ; 
but perhaps the possibility that the nominee of the parish 
may afterwards be elected to the County Board will render 
the primary election somewhat less uninteresting. That 
three or four thousand electors shoald share the excite- 
ment is unnecessary and inexpedient. 

Mr. CuaMBertary, with perfect consistency, wishes to 
elevate all local government by connecting its exercise, as 
at Birmingham, with party politics. In that happy town 
Mr. Cuampertatn and his associates have established a 
system of exclusion which had previously not been known 
in England since Catholic emancipation. One intolerant 
faction has, by judicious manipalation of votes, contrived 
to monopolize all municipal functions except the payment 
of rates. The Conservative outcasts are allowed no voice 
in the management of their funds, their streets, their 
police, or their sewers ; and every candidate for the lowest 
office must be pledged to the disestablishment of the 
Church, and for the present to the extermination of the 
Turks and the predominance of Russia. It is probable 
that the notoriety of the Birmingham scandal may have 
strengthened the general preference for indirect election. 
A Liberal Four Hundred or Six Hundred would be an in- 
tolerable nuisance in counties. 

The Committee on the Bill will consider the comparative 
merits of Petty Sessions districts and Poor-law Unions as 
constituent areas, In the debate opinion was much divided 
on the question; and it seems to be regarded with an 
interest which is not easily explained. Mr. Sctarer-Booru 
would probably not have hesitated to prefer the Unions, 
but for the accident that they in many instances overlap 
the boundaries of counties. Several members asserted that 
by energetic efforts the Government might re-arrange the 
boundaries of Unions ; but others remarked that the reasons 
which had caused the present distribution still remained in 
force. It would not be just to send a pauper or even a 
Guardian to a town ten miles from his home, when the 
present centre of the Union may perhaps be two 
or three miles off, though in another county. A 
compromise may perhaps be effected by altering the 
boundaries not of Unions but of counties. If it is 
found necessary to retain the Petty Sessions districts, it 
will be proper to modify the scheme of equal representa- 
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tion. An instance was mentioned in which the majority 
of Petty Sessional districts contained scarcely a third of 
the population, and probably not a larger proportion of the 
rateable value, of the county. There is no reason why every 
district should be restricted to the election of two repre- 
sentatives. The wealthier districts would probably contain 
a greater number of competent candidates for the County 
Board. Mr. Reap thought, with good reason, that 
Guardians would be almost uniformly chosen; and he had 
no doubt that their colleagues would be more competent 
than the general community to estimate their capacity for 
public service. Little discussion arose on the proposal that 
elections should be annual ; but one speaker recommended 
the annual system on account of the permanence which 
would, as he thought, be the result. It is certainly true 
that Guardians, who only hold office from year to year, are 
seldom changed. Farmers are in many parts of the 
country accustomed to annual tenancies of land which 
almost always last during the life of the occupier, and 
which often become hereditary. 

The preponderance of opinion was in favour of a reduc- 
tion in the proportion of official members. It may be 
hoped that magistrates will often be elected by their 
colleagues at the Board of Guardians, unless a prejudice 
arises from the suspicion that the class is already too much 
favoured by legislation. It would be extremely undesirable 
that magistrates and elected members should form separate 
parties; and in some Boards of Guardians the evil is not 
unknown. It may be hoped that the President of the 
Local Government Board will entirely remodel the proposed 
method of selecting the magistrates who are to form part 
of the County Board. The choice by the members of 
each Petty Sessions of members of their own body is 
the worst plan which could have been devised. It often 
happens that, in consequence of other employments, or for 
personal reasons, the Chairman, who enjoys the confidence 
of the whole body of magistrates, is not an habitual 
attendant at Petty Sessions. Even if he is eligible, he 
may not happen to be elected, although all parties 
may consider his attendance at the County Board in- 
dispensable. A similar inconvenience would arise in 
the case of the most active and most experienced members 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions. County business, 
like other corporate business, is habitually transacted 
by a small minority of the whole governing body ; and in 
many cases the efficient members are unequally distributed 
among the Petty Sessions districts. It is perfectly clear 
that the ez officio members of the County Board ought to 
be appointed by the Court of Quarter Sessions. If the 
Chairman were not one of the number, he would know 
that he had lost the confidence of his colleagues. 


THE OCCUPATION OF QUETTAH. 


has been published which was lately 
sent by Lord Sauispury to Lord Lytron containing an 
elaborate summary of the events which terminated in the 
occupation of Quettah. The story is a long one, but it is 
only by following its leading incidents that it can be 
understood what the Indian Government has done and 
why it has done it. We must go back to 1873, when 
Lord Norraprook determined to have nothing more 
todo with Khelat and its Kuay. The Political Agent 
at the Kuan’s Court was withdrawn, and the subsidy of 
50,000 rupees which the Kuan had been receiving under the 
treaty of 1854 was suspended. The Kuan had behaved 
very badly—not keeping peace on the Sind frontier, and 
not protecting British traders passing through his terri- 
tory, and he was to be punished by being left to himself. 
By the treaty of 1854 he was bound to keep peace on the 
frontier and to protect traders, and in return he was to 
have an annual allowance and the good advice of a British 
Resident, and these benefits were withdrawn when it was 
seen that he would not or could not keep his part of the 
compact. But Lord Norruprook at the same time gave a 
significant hint that, if the Kuan did not mend his ways, 
it might be necessary to punish him more severely; and he 
intimated that, if the Kuan could not control two of his 
tribes called the Murrees and the Boogtees, who were con- 
tinually giving the Indian Government trouble, it would 
ignore the Kuan, and deal with them in a direct manner. 
In 1874 the Commissioner in Sind was much excited by 
the evils which came under his notice on the Khelat 
border, and recommended in very earnest terms an armed 


interference to punish the Kuay, and coercive measures 
against the offending Murrees. Lord Norruproox refused 
to comply, and sent Major Sanpeman to treat with the 
Marrees and Boogtees instead of coercing them, and 
still persisted in leaving Khelat to itself. In 1875 
Major SanpeMAN was sent on a more formal mission 
to deal with the tribes, to mediate between the Kuan 
and his disaffected chiefs, and to give the Kuan 
an opening for showing penitence if he wished to 
reform. Major Sanpeman did not then effect all the 
objects proposed; but, when he returned, he could say 
that everywhere he had been received with not only re- 
spect but cordiality, and that the chiefs and the Kuan and 
the tribes were all ina state of mind which indicated a 
willingness to hearken to the counsels of the Indian 
Government, if the Government would send some one 
Officially clothed with authority to mediate, and if his 
mission was planned on a scale sufficient to invest the 
mediator with proper importance. Lord Norrusrook on 
this gave up his policy of having nothing to do with 
Khelat. He sent back Major SaypreMan with an escort of 
a thousand troops and with power to draw on the Treasury 
for all necessary funds; and when Lord Lyrron arrived in 
India he found that Major Saypeman had gone on this 
mission, and the new Viceroy prudently waited to sec 
what would be the consequences of the steps taken by his 
predecessor, 


Major SanpemaNn succeeded so well that he earnestly 
implored the Government that he, or some one replacing 
him, should do more. He found the parties in Khelat 
ready to promise that peace and harmony should prevail, 
and that no further cause of reproach should be given. 
But, excellent as these intentions were, he pointed out that 
there was not the slightest chance of their being carried out 
unless a British Agent was present to keep all those who had 
formed these good intentions up to the mark. The Kuan was 
willing to do his utmost to preserve order, the chiefs were 
ready to co-operate with him, and trade through the Bolan 
Pass was resumed as soon as Major SanpDeMAN and his mili- 
tary escort had shown themselves. But itseemed certain that 
chaos would come again, that the Kuan would be power- 
less to maintain order, and that the chiefs would imme- 
diately quarrel with him and among themselves, if the 
mediator and his escort returned and left no one to take 
their place. Lord Lyrroy had thus a very serious decision 
to take. Unless he wished to see all that had been done 
to pacify Khelat made of no avail, he had to sanction not 
a temporary mission, but a prolonged intervention. Every 
one in the country where this intervention was to be exer- 
cised strongly desired it. What was proposed was not a 
hostile occupation, but the voluntary submission of Khelat 
to the wise counsels and irresistible force of England. 
Still the occupation of a spot in Khelat giving a British 
Agent supreme command over the district was a startling 
departure from the policy which considered that the 
boundaries of the Empire had been already fixed. It was 
clear that the step, once taken, could not be retraced. As 
Lord Sattssury truly says, the Indian Government cannot 
lightly abandon responsibilities it has once acknowledged, 
and cannot recede at will from any position it has once 
occupied. If what is done leads to dangers and diffi- 
culties, these very dangers and difficulties make it very 
difficult to abandon an undertaking, although experience 
may have shown that the advantages which it was expected 
would be derived from the undertaking are not to be had. 
But the Viceroy thought, and Lord Satispury con- 
curred in the opinion, that to occupy a post in 
Khelat in the manner and for the purposes suggested 
was better and safer than to do nothing. Accord- 
ingly decisive measures were taken. A new treaty was 
made with the Kuay, by which the British Government 
undertook to defend the Kuan against foreign and internal 
foes, and to station an Agent with as many troops as it 
thinks proper in the posts which it may select to provide for 
the security of the country. The chiefs and the Kuan under. 
took to submit all their disputes to the arbitration of the 
Agent, and the old subsidy was restored to the Kuan, with 
a considerable increase. 1t seemed probable that much of 
the Kuan’s misconduct and impotence had been due to his 
want of money, and now that he has a handsome sum of 
British money to spend, a British Agent to advise him, and 
British troops to overawe him, Lord Satispury conceives it 
probable that he will really turn over a new leaf, and that 
his conduct for the fature will be all that could be wished. 

As the post of occupation Quettah was chosen, partly 
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because it was convenient in itself, and partly because the 
choice of Quettah instead of the capital was conceived to be 
calculated to disarm the criticism of those who might suggest 
that under the treaty the independence of the Kuan is 
gone. As the troops are to stay at Quettah until order 
and good government are completely and permanently 
established in Khelat, Lord Satispury finds it entirely im- 
possible to conjecture when their presence there will no 
longer be needed. But, as a sign that in theory their 
sojourn is of a kind that may some day come to an end, he 
directs that no money shall be laid out in providing build- 
ings for their accommodation. At first the Ameer of 
Caso was alarmed at the occupation of Quettah, and con- 
sidered it a menace to him and his Afghans. More recently, 
however, he has declared that the occupation has his hearty 
approval, and that he sees in it a very desirable 
means of securing Afghan trade through the Bolan Pass ; 
and Lord Sauissury points out that any jealousy on the 
part of the Ameer would be utterly unreasonable, since 
any precedent derived from the treatment of a prince who 
gave England much trouble cannot be applicable to the 
Amezt as long as he behaves well to England. He has 
only got to be a good neighbour and he need not fear 
annexation or occupation. Moreover the intervention of 
the British Government in Khelat was not imposed upon, 
but solicited by, the people to whom it was applied, and this 
cannot be a sign to the Ameer that intervention will be 
applied to him against his will. In India and in England 
it will be recognized by those who study impartially 
Lord Sarispury’s despatch that the occupation of Quettah 
is not part of a new ambitious and aggressive policy. 
So far as the purport of this occupation has been miscon- 
ceived, the misconception is mainly due to the incautious 
utterances and random talk of Lord Lytroy, who often does 
the right thing, but almost always does the right thing in 
the wrong way. But even when Lord Satissury takes 
the matter in hand, and discusses it in a sensible and dig- 
nified way, no explanations can alter the fact that the 
occupation of Quettah marks the end of one policy and the 
beginning of another. The very ground on which Lord 
Sa.issury justifies it is that, if we had not done so much, 
we must have done much more. If we had not sent 
Major Sanpeman and his escort to Quettah, we must 
have annexed Khelat bodily. The notion that we 
can maiutain a frontier on the one side of which we 
make every one safe, and on the other side of which bar- 
barian tribes misgovern themselves, is now abandoned as 
untenable. Our frontier line will be pushed forwards and 
forwards until it is conterminous with that of a civilized 
Power ; and all that can be said is that, if Lord Sauispury 
recognizes this, he recognizes it as a sad necessity, and will 
retard the process to the utmost that may be within the 
power of a statesman who has once come to the conclusion 
that the boundaries of the Indian Empire cannot rest 
where it was once fondly hoped they might be fixed. 


FRANCE, 


HE country whose Government proposes to take least 
part in the settlement of affairs in the East seems to 
be most absorbed by the discussions which that settlement 
provokes. France is careful to proclaim at every oppor- 
tunity that her misfortunes have compelled herto stand apart 
from the deliberations of the Great Powers; and she seems 
to take a curious pride in showing how well she can play 
a character which she has only so lately been forced to 
assume. But the one interest that seems to occupy French 
politicians is a foreign interest; there is absolutely less 
going on in the French Chamber.of Deputies than there is 
in the English House of Commons. Even the verification 
of powers seems no longer to excite the furious passions with 
which the process was associated a fortnight ago. There 
is far more curiosity felt about the movements of the 
British fleet than about the efforts of some reactionary 
deputy to retain his seat. 
he best imitation perhaps of interest in domestic 
concerns has been aroused by the debates on the Eccle- 
siastical Budget. Some two years ago it was on this 
_ very question that M. Dcraure was badgered into resigna- 
tion. It is still to be seen whether, as the specific items in 
the Estimates come under debate, there may not be some 
return of the old ill fortune. As yet, however, there have 
only been general speeches, and in these the Govern- 
ment have borne no share. They have left the 


advanced Radicals of the Budget Commission to bear | 


the entire brunt of the reactionary attack. On the whole, 
they seem to have been well advised in this respect. A 
debate about disestablishment in France is still less of a 
reality than a debate aboutdisestablishment in England. The 
speakers usually conftne themselves to imposing generalities, 
and entirely avoid all attempts to apply them to the actual 
circumstances of France. They either represent the im- 
practicable Legitimists or the equally impracticable Irrecon- 
cilables—the men who would construct an Ecclesiastical 
Budget on much the same principles as it might have been 
constructed before 1789, or the men whose one aim is to re- 
duce the clergy froma state of poverty to one of destitution. 
It is only therefore as straws indicating the course of the 
wind that the debates on this question are to be regarded. 
They disclose the dreams of factions who may conceivably 
attain power some day, rather than the designs of parties 
who have any prospect of wielding power at present. 
There have been two debates on the Ecclesiastical Budget 
within the last ten days. In the first M. DE La 
Bassetizre made a general attack upon the atheistical 
aspirations of the Republican party, and in his eagerness 
to make a point did not hesitate to claim M. Turers as an 
inchoate supporter of his theory, and to declare that, as he 
had once said the Republic must be Conservative or it will 
cease to exist, so he would now say, if he were living, the 
Republic must be religious or it will cease to exist. 
M. ve 1a Bassetiére’s chief grievance against the Budget 
is that, under colour of raking up obsolete laws, it is really 
intended to accomplish the complete subjugation of the 
spiritual to the temporal power. It tries to revive the 
exploded heresies which found favour at the Court of 
Louis XIV., and accompanies the effort with a diminu- 
tion of salaries which may accustom the public mind to 
see the clergy first impoverished and then despised. The 
sanguine temperament of the speaker was shown in 
his prediction that in a short time the majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies would be on the clerical side, 
that the hostility shown by the Radicals to the Church 
would soon disgust the nation, and that France would at 
last awake to the perception that the Church did not de- 
sire domination, but only the opportanity to bring every-. 
body to think as she thinks. 

The representative of the Budget Committee had his turn 
next. He admitted that France is religious, but distin- 
guished between religion and subjection to a foreign 
Power. The Concordat is an engagement to which both 
Church and State are parties, and which imposes correla- 
tive obligations on each. The State, according to M. 
GuicnarD, has been punctilious in doing all that it has 
undertaken to do; but the Church has altogether 
omitted to do her part in return. The organic laws 
have been, and still ure, disobeyed by the clergy; and it 
is the business of the Government, which is their pay- 
master, to insist upon their observance of them as an in- 
dispensable condition of giving them the money allotted 
to them. The debate was adjourned after M. Guicuarp’s 
speech ; but, on its being resumed some days later, M. 
BaraGNon undertook to answer him. In some respects the 
reply seems to have been decidedly successful. The truth 
is that on these matters both sides are always in the right 
and always in the wrong. With a little skill in selection, 
the Erastian advocate can always bring examples which 
go to establish the subordination of the Catholic Church 
to the civil power; while, on the other hand, the Ultra- 
montane has no difficulty in proving that the Erastian 
theory is altogether inconsistent with any spiritual 
theory of religion. M.BaraGnon was able to say with perfect 
truth that in France the Pere does not claim to exercise. 
any political power whatever. The Church knows no dis- 
tinction between forms of government. She has a separate 
orbit into which these questions do not enter. Of course 
M. BaraGnon took care to stop at this point, and to say 
nothing as to the preference which the Church may feel 
for one political party over another, not for its own sake, 
but for the greater degree of independence which she hopes 
to obtain from it. M. Baracnon did not at all exaggerate 
the Ultramontane indifference to politics, but this in- 
difference is perfectly consistent with a devoted adherence 
now to one political party and now to another, according as 
they promise to promote the ends which the Church has 
in view. The party to which the Church is opposed 
can hardly be expected to distinguish between purely poli- 
tical sympathies and sympathies which are ecclesiastical in 
their origin and political only in their form. If every priest 
in France is ready to scheme against the Republic, it is only 
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a doubtful advantage that he is so not because he dislikes 
Republicanism, but because he thinks that another form of 
government would do more for the Church. M. Baracnon 
declares that the object which the Church proposes to her- 
self in that frontier territory on which she marches side by 
side with the State is not supremacy, but conciliation. It 
is not of much use to dispute about words, and it may be 
admitted that, as soon as the Church is conciliated, 
she is the very friend of the civil authori- 
ties. Unfortunately the other side maintain that 
the Church never is conciliated by anything short of 
supremacy ; and in this way the contest goes on without 
either side ever coming any nearer to an understanding 
with the other. M. Baracnon was really happy in his 
description of the influence which time had exercised on 
the Concordat. No doubt, he said, it is illegal to address 
a bishop as “ Monseigneur’’; but politeness has been 
more powerful than law, and every bishop is addressed by 
this title, notwithstanding the prohibition. Republicans 
regard kings as in no way different from other men, but 
when M. Gamprrra paid his visit to the King of Ivaty he 
did not call him “ Monsieur.” It is the same with the 
regulations relating to the publication of Papal briefs. 
There was some meaning in insisting on their preliminary 
authorization by the Government in the days when there 
were no newspapers. Now that they may be read the next 
morning by every layman, what is the good of trying to 
keep them from the knowledge of the bishops? So 
again with the visits of the bishops to Rome. They take 
their return-ticket just as an ordinary traveller does, and 
there is no longer any reason why they should obtain 
special permission from the Government to do what, in 
common with every other Frenchman, they have a right to do 
without permission. The political interest of the Ecclesi- 
astical Budget will not begin until the Government attempts 
with greater or less success to mediate between these rival 
views. 


IRISH FRANCHISE AND WASTE LANDS. 


debate and division on Mr. Metpoy’s Irish Borough 

Franchise project would have attracted more notice 
if they had not been followed at an interval of three 
days by Mr. Trevetyan’s more exciting Resolution. The 
promoters obtained an unexpected success by mustering 
126 votes against 134. If the Opposition had cared to 
defeat the Government, the motion might perhaps have 
been carried, especially as a few Conservative members 
took the opportunity to humour the Home Rule party in a 
matter which was probably thought trivial, and at the 
worst only injurious to Ireland. There is one plausible and 
superficial argument in favour of the abolition of the 4I. 
rating qualification. Uniformity of legislation between 
Great Britain and Ireland is so far desirable that it tends 
to diminish an ostensible grievance. Distinctions which can 
be described as arbitrary are used by agitators as proofs 
that the Imperial Parliament inflicts on Ireland a 
stigma or mark of inferiority. Demagogues easily 
convince their followers that, if household suffrage 
is a blessing, it ought not to be withheld from Ireland. 
Opposition to extension of the franchise is always invidious 
- and unpopular. Democracy is in possession of all the 
commonplaces of political controversy; and its past 
triumphs are constantly quoted in support of additional 
demands. If it is objected that the new voters for whom 
the franchise is demanded are ignorant and disaffected, Mr. 
Bricut is ready to show that similar reasons have been 
urged against all Reform Bills, and to assume or assert that 
the Irish borough householders, if they are not perfect 
characters at present, will improve under the consciousness 
of political privilege. Of course the same arguments 
would establish the expediency of universal suffrage at all 
times and in all countries; nor is it known whether Mr. 
Bricut, though he formerly wished to exclude the resi- 
duum, would now shrink from the logical consequence of 
his own principle. 

Although household suffrage is household suffrage, the 
quality of houses and of their inhabitants greatly varies. 
The 4l. rating qualification, corresponding nearly to a 61. 
rental, would produce little or no effect if it were applied 
to“English boroughs. There are few houses in towns of so 
low a rent; and, if there are any exceptions, occupiers 
below the limit would form but an insignificant minority 
of the constituengy. In Irish boroughs, on the other hand, 


Mr. Me.pon’s clients would wholly swamp the existing 
body of voters. The control of the representation would 
be transferred to a multitude of which it may be said 
without injustice that it is not exempt from dis- 
loyalty and turbulence. Like Mr. Trevetyay, Mr. 
MeLpon would give large political power to day 
labourers who have the additional disqualification of 
entire subordination to priestly or revolutionary influence. 
Sir W. Harcourt censured Mr. C. Lewis for the suggestion 
that the new qualification would leave the Protestants in a 
hopeless minority in every constituency. It is not perhaps 
judicious to dwell on sectarian divisions, but the practical 
disfranchisement of Protestants means the exclusion from 
political power of the most intelligent and respectable part 
of the population. The Roman Catholics are entitled to the 
advantage of being a majority, but itis barely possible that 
they may abuse their superior force. It is true that the task 
of deteriorating the representation of Ireland might not at 
first sight seem easy. The many English and Scotch 
members who abstained from voting may perhaps have 
felt a natural indifference to the mode by which Home 
Rule members are returned to the House of Commons. 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. Piunket, and the Irish Arrorney-GeneRAL 
anticipate more serious evils from a measure which they 
may probably regard as inevitable. Any change will be 
for the worse, but it is proverbially easy to go downhill. 

In Ireland democratic reformers will not hastily pledge 
themselves to the removal of all anomalies. Most of the 
boroughs are, in their Parliamentary capacity, artificial 
products of the desire of Governments and Parliaments 
for uniformity. In England, until Mr. Trevetyan’s 
measure is passed, counties and towns are separately 
represented; and, if the boroughs return a majority of 
members, they contain half the population. In Ireland 
nearly all the boroughs are little towns which, if they had 
been in England, would have been long since disfranchised ; 
but they retain their privileges because there are no 
other urban districts to which their rights could be trans- 
ferred. A village consisting principally of farm-labourers’ 
cottages ought not perhaps to complain too loudly because 
its unmerited privilege of returning a member is limited 
by certain restrictions. Theoretically the Irish boroughs 
ought to be included in electoral divisions of counties, where, 
according to the existing law, even the aristocracy of 4l. 
householders would not be entitled to votes. When the 
system is established in England, it will be soon afterwards 
extended to Ireland; and at the same time probably all 
property qualifications will be abolished. It is impossible 
to feel profound interest in a contest which has little present 
importance, and which will in a few years be obsolete; but 
a scrupulously conscientious member would probably vote 
against Mr. MELpon’s measure, on the ground that it tends to 
the election by worse constituencies of worse representatives. 
Sir W. Harcourt congratulated Mr. Lowrner on his 
absence from a debate on one of many conventional Irish 
grievances. Before he kas held the office of Irish Secretary 
long, he will understand the difficulties of his position ; 
and it may be hoped that he will refuse or evade con- 
cession as gracefully as his predecessor. In his first ap- 
pearance in his new office he had an opportunity of offering 
the customary assurances that the Government would care- 
fully consider the unobjectionable part of a scheme which 
could not be accepted as a whole. 


Mr. MacCarray’s Bill, which, according to its title, 
urported to provide for the reclamation of waste lands in 
reland, included, among other objects, arterial drainage and 

the establishment on reclaimed lands of numbers of small 
occupiers, who were ultimately to become freeholders. The 
definition of waste lands was wide and elastic, extending to 
commons and uncultivated lands which would not let for 
more than five shillings an acre, and which are capable 
of being made worth ten shillings an acre, It was not 
expressly stipulated that the improvement should be profit- 
able. There is much land both in Great Britain and in 
Ireland which might be doubled in value by improvements 
effected without regard to expense. The judgment of a 
Commission on the question whether any piece of land fell 
within the provisions of the Bill would be at least fallible. 
Commissioners were to be appointed who were to 
create districts for the purposes of the Act, and to deter- 
mine the estimated and actual value of all lands with 
which they might afterwards deal. Their most important 
power was to determine the contribution of every owner to 
the expense of aye. - and other improvements ; and their 
award was to be valid if it was approved by one half of 
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the number of owners and occupiers in the district taken | 
sonjointly. It might therefore have happened that all or 
nearly all the owners in a district might have been com- 
pelled against their will to contribute to the supposed 
improvement of their own lands at the instance of 
the occupiers. There was no power of compulsory 
purchase; but the Commissioners might buy lands 
within the district, and let them in allotments varying 
from ten to a hundred acres, with power to the tenant 
to purchase the fee-simple by instalments. The only part 
of the proposal which belonged to the province of legisla- 
tion was perhaps introduced for the purpose of recommend. 
ing the rest of the scheme. Large tracts of bog land can 
only be reclaimed by arterial drainage ; and it is necessary 
for the purpose to enable a defined majority to bind the 
whole body of owners. Such organizations have long 
been established in the English Eastern counties; and 
under former public Acts large portions of Irish bog have 
been reclaimed. In England the initiative has been taken, 
not by the Government, but by those who were locally 
interested in the improvement of the land. If the inter- 
vention of the Legislature or of the Government is neces- 
sary in Ireland, it ought to be confined to the object of 
arterial drainage, and not to include doubtful economi- 
cal experiments. Improvements under former Acts have 
partially succeeded; but large districts are still sup- 
posed to be capable of profitable drainage. If further 
facilities are required, no party would oppose the 
extension of former Acts or the removal of any 
technical impediments which may have been found to exist. 
Few of those who supported Mr. MacCarruy by their votes 
spoke in favour of the whole of his complicated scheme. 
On the whole, he may perhaps have been satisfied with a 
not discreditable division ; and it is fair to admit that he 
proposed to deal with a practical question. His Bill would 
not have involved confiscation of property ; and drainage, 
where it is practicable, will do much more good than any 
extension of the borough franchise. 


THE FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL, 


labour market. Labonrers who are prohibited from doing 
one kind of work and left free to do another kind are 
unable to choose their employment simply with reference 
to the demand for labour that may happen to exist in this 
or that trade. Mr. Cross has admitted the inconvenience 
of regulations which cause this disturbance, and some of 
the provisions in this Bill are designed to secure greater 
uniformity as regards the restrictions which govern the 
employment of women and children in different industries. 
Mr. Fawcett complains that, while the Government are in- 
troducing greater uniformity with one hand, they are intensi- 
fying the divergence with the other. In making the regula- 
tions as regards children employed in factories and work- 
shops more consistent with one another, the inconsistency 
between these regulations and those which govern the 
employment of children in agriculture has become more 
obvious. The difference between the conditions of a 
labourer’s child in an agricultural and in a manufacturing 
district was very plainly stated by Lord Freperick 
CavenvisH. Ifa child has not passed a certain standard, 
or made a certain number of school attendances, he cannot 
be employed at all in agriculture ; whereas in a factory he 
may be employed halftime. On the other hand, a child 
of ten who has passed a certain standard or madea certain 
number of school attendances may be employed full time in 
agriculture, but only halftime in a factory. The effect of 
this latter provision is undoubtedly injurious to clever 
children. They are likely to be pushed on unduly in order 
to qualify them to pass in the prescribed standard, 
with the single object of exempting them from all further 
attendance at school. It does not matter how great 
progress a child may have made up to the age of ten; he 
will retain little or nothing of what he has learnt by the 
time that he is fifteen. lt would be a very great im- 
provement in the law if a certain amount of education 
were secured for children employed in agriculture between 
the ages of ten and thirteen. But this can only be done 
effectually through the means of further extensions of the 
Education Acts. The Act of 1876 was a step of immense 
importance in this direction; but its importance lay 
almost exclusively in the principle it established. It made 
compulsion universal whenever the Education Department 


T; is unfortunate that some arrangement is not devised 
for drawing a sharper distinction between the consoli- 
dation and the amendment of Acts of Parliament. As it is, 
few things are less satisfactory than the progress of a con- 
solidating statute through Committee. Lvery line of it is 
liable to be challenged, and toevery challenge the Minister 
in charge of the Bill has usually the same answer. The 
clause objected to is not new, it will be found in such and 
such an Act of such and such a year; consequently, as the 
object of this Bill is to bring all the provisions relating to 
a given subject into a single statute, it is inconvenient to 
make the objection. The Minister is right. Consolidation 
is one thing and amendment another; and if the process of 
consolidation discloses some flagrant defects in the law, it is 
generally better to amend these errors first, and then to 
reduce the various parallel statutes into a convenient shape. 
But, if the Minister is right, the practice of Parliament is 
clearly wrong. If itis inconvenient to mix up consolidation 
and amendment, why should they be mixed up in practice ? 
If it is a good answer that the provision objected to has 
merely been copied from a law already in force, why should 
it be necessary to give that answer again and again? A 
great deal of time might be saved if the House of Commons 
were to determine that, upon the production of a proper 
certificate from competent experts, that a consolidating Bill 
made no change in the existing law, it should be taken as 
passed after it had been read a second time. The oppor- 
tunity for a general debate on the propriety of con- 
solidating the law in its present state would thus be 
reserved, and in sucha debate it would be a strictly relevant 
argument that the law needed amendment before consolida- 
tion. But the opportunities for trying to make consolida- 
tion and amendment go hand in hand would no longer 
exist, and their removal would mean the removal of at 
least one source of legislative bungling. The House would be 
spared the sight of those pages of amendments in the Notice 
Paper which Mr. Cross so justly deprecated the other day 
in connexion with the Factories and Workshops Bill. 

The debate on Mr. Fawcert’s amendment on the motion 
to go into Committee on this Bill was more interesting 
than practical. ‘There is a great deal of weight in the 
argument that the application of different measures of 
restriction to different trades tends to disturb the general 


has the courage to insist upon it. But, in applying this 
principle, it stopped very far short of the length to which 
‘it had already been carried by the Factories and Workshops 
Acts. The consequence was that children who came 
‘under the Factories and Workshops Acts undoubtedly 
stand in a position as regards agricultural children which 
will be variously described as one of advantage or dis- 
advantage according as the question is viewed from the 
child’s, or the parent’s, or the employer’s point of view. 
The child gets less education; the parent gets the child’s 
wages at an earlier age ; the employer has a larger stock 
of low-priced labour at his disposal. Mr. Fawcerr desires 
to see this anomaly remedied by an application to agri- 
culture of the provisions of the Factories and Workshops 
Acts. It is very doubtful whether, if Parliament had to 
legislate over again on this subject, it would not be wise 
to go upon a wholly different plan; and, instead of in- 
serting educational clauses in a Factories and Workshops 
Act, to deal with educational questions exclusively in 
educational statutes. At all events, there seems no good 
reason for importing the complicated machinery of in- 
spection into a field which has up to this time been 
altogether exempt from it, and to which it could only 
be applied with great difficulty and at great cost. The 
true way of carrying out Mr. Fawcert’s Resolution is to 
amend the Education Act of 1876. The present is certainly 
not a favourable moment for taking this enterprise in hand, 
but nothing would be gained in the long run by attempt- 
ing to reach the end which Mr. Fawcett rightly desires to 
see attained by the particular road along which he wishes 
to travel. 


A not very energetic opposition was offered on Thursday 
to the clauses which limit the labour of adult women in 
factories and workshops. The subject is one of great diffi. 
culty, because what appears on the whole to be a useful 

ractice is certainly opposed to sound theory. There can 
be no doubt that the physical health of women, and espe- 
cially of married women, is benefited by the limitations 
which the law imposes on their labour. They are 
treated as a protected class on the same principle, though 
not to the same extent, as children are treated. 
The law undertakes to do for women what Trade-Unions 


undertake to do for men; the difference being that the 
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Union crusade against overtime has reference chiefly to 
the amount of additional pay which a man working over- 
time can claim, while the law aims at putting an end to 
overtime altogether. It is contended, and contended very 
truly, that to treat women in this way is really to prevent 
them from earning as good a livelihood as they might 
otherwise earn. They are ordinarily very poor, and the 
wages they receive are usually very low. Why should 
the law step in and prevent them from making these 
wages larger by making their hours longer? Parliament 
has no right, it is urged, to interfere in this half-and-half 
spirit. If it is not prepared to put women in the way of 
moderate wages in return for moderate labour, it ought 
not to hinder them from earning moderate wages by im- 
moderate labour. Supposing that their health does suffer 
from working longer than is good for them, will it not 
equally suffer from eating less than is good for them? And 
if a sufficiency of food can only be obtained by an over- 
plus of work, what business has Parliament to arrogate to 
itself the right of deciding that it is better to have too 
little to eat than too much to do? These are not ques- 
tions that it is at all easy to answer, and the difli- 
culty is not lessened by the just suspicion which exists as 
to the sincerity of the desire often expressed by working- 
men that women should continue to be placed under 
special protection in regard to their hours of work. 
Special protection is in this case tantamount to special 
disabilities ; and it may be questioned whether it is not in 
this latter aspect that the existing law most commends 
itself to those who regard a woman rather as a rival than 
asahelpmeet. Yet the medical argument on the other 
side is undoubtedly very strong; and until women show 
more power of protecting themselves, it can hardly be 
regretted that the law should insist on protecting them. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 


iv the Liberal party propose to ride into power again 
on the top of a hearse, we neither recognize their 
wisdom nor admire their taste. Very possibly they may 
win a few seats more or less among the boroughs by a 
simulated sympathy with the wrongs alleged by the 
Burials agitators ; but the temporary success will have 
been dearly bought by precipitating a crisis in which the 
Established Church may or may not founder, but which 
will certainly prove the coup de grace of Liberalism as con- 
trasted with naked unqualified Radicalism. Demagogues 
for whose continuous support Liberal politicians are now 
bidding will laugh at the folly of fancying that Libera- 
tionists would rest content with so small an instalment, 
and they will use their advantage by playing even more 
openly than they now dare the great game of confiscatory 
disestablishment. This is an assertion which rests for 
proof on the volunteered and unequivocal language of the 
leaders of the agitation, delivered on occasions when they 
must have been aware they would find readers, though not 
hearers, far beyond the limits of the caucus to which it 
was in the first place offered. Our statement is un- 
qualified because the evidence is on record in those 
gentlemen’s own deliberate explanations of their own 
intentions in now pressing forward the Burials Bill. 
No man stands higher in London among Dissenting 
ministers than Dr. Lanpets, while he is a favourite orator 
on the Liberation platform. We cannot be wrong if we 
sit at Dr. Lanpexs’s feet and learn the holy lesson of Dis- 
senting politics, although we may be surprised when we 
hear the new Hitpepranpd declaring that, “in spite of 
“Government and in spite of clergy, we will carry our 
“ Burials Bill.”” This, it seems, will put the Liberation- 
ists, at whose conference the eloquent divine was speaking, 
‘a step nearer the ultimate goal,” nor will there then be 
much between them and the “‘citadel.” They will, as the 
orator boasts, take possession of the outworks, and the 
fortress will soon fall into their hands; “for we do not 
“ conceal the fact that this is our final aim, and that we 
“cannot rest satisfied until that aim has been realized. 
“ Our clerical friends, in arguing against the Burials Bill, 
“tell us, with refreshing simplicity, that, if we get into 
“ the Churchyards, we will want to get into the Churches 
“next. What charming innocents they must be to put it 
“thus! I think that, if by getting into the Churches they 
“ mean that we shall demand to have national property 
“ employed for national purposes, and not reserved for the 
** exclusive use of a sect, why then, of course, we mean to 


“ get into the Churches. And, what is more, if our right 
“ to the Churches be as good as our right to the Church- 
“yards, we will succeed in gaining what we demand.” 
An even more prominent, if not a greater, name in the 
ranks of militant Nonconformity is that of Mr. R. W. Date, 
and that gentleman proclaimed at a meeting held at 
Birmingham that ‘‘Nonconformists had not concealed 
‘* what their real intentions were. What they were going 
“in for was complete religious equality in life as well as in 
“ death, and, as they asserted that the Graveyards belonged 
“ to the parish, so they asserted that the Church belonged 
“ to the parish. They did not intend to disguise how far 
“ their principles carried them.” 

We conceive that it would be a superfluous, though easy, 
labour to continue our elegant extracts from the literature 
of Nonconformist plain-speaking. In face of such procla- 
mations on the part of the representative men of political 
Nonconformity, it would be an abdication of manly 
common sense, or a hypocritical pretence, to aver that the 
demand for free-trade in burial services—which Lord Harr- 
INGTON is kindly content should remain an open question 
in view of the general election—is anything but veiled 
Disestablishment. There may be some good, kind 
people, ‘‘ charming innocents,” as Dr. Lanpets politely 
terms them, who really cannot see the connexion between 
the Burials Bill as advocated by Mr. Osporne Morcan 
in the House of Commons, and Disestablishment as pressed 
by Mr. Date in Liberation meetings. So there were 
amiable and innocent Friends of the People in France, from 
Louis XVI. downwards, during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, who dreamed that constitutional go- 
vernment would be secured by abandoning constitutional 
guarantees ; but their engaging simplicity did not prevent 
the guillotine from being set up, nor their own necks from 
forming an early acquaintance with its operation. These 
frank confessions have been made at an opportune moment, 
for they effectively dispose of the “ Christian and orderly” 
chimera of Lord Harrowsy and the ArcusisHors. This 
compromise was tendered by its authors under an avowed 
dread of its being rejected. They must now perceive that it 
appeared too ridiculous to those whom they hoped to con- 
ciliate to deserve even a serious rejection. 

In fact, we do not hesitate to say that the Dissenters 
occupy a far more respectable public position in merely 
employing the burials grievance as the stalking-horse of 
a far-reaching policy of revolution than if the relief which 
Mr. Morea demands were in their eyes really a considera- 
tion of some practical value. . “All is fair in war,” we 
are told, and the society represented by Dr. Lanpzts 
and Mr. Date is certainly at war with the Church of 
England; but any peaceable demand on the part of 
Dissent for securing running powers over the church- 
yard is mean and discreditable at a moment when 
the QuEEN’s signature to the Act which abolished compul- 
sory Church-rates is hardly yet dry. So long as Church- 
rates were compulsory the man who was compelled to pay 
them could allege some sort of plausible claim to have his 
tastes consulted in church and in churchyard. But the 
Dissenters deliberately chose to save their pockets and to 
withdraw from all the rights in Gop’s house and acre 
which forced contributions could confer. They threw upon 
those Churchmen who were willing to saddle themselves 
with the obligation the whole burden of keeping in repair 
the graveyards; while Churchmen for their own part— 
instead of complaining or agitating — quietly accepted 
the unassisted responsibility on behalf of their Dissenting 
fellow-parishioners, no less than of themselves, during the 
few years which have elapsed. They have never repined 
at their anomalous position of trustees who had personally 
to pay for the discharge of a public trust, nor raised any 
difficulty in helping those who had declined to subscribe 
while living to be in death laid in these very graveyards 
of which they had repudiated the maintenance. The only 
condition to which they held was that the status in quo 
excluding competing forms of burial service should not 
be tampered with in what was now unquestionably their 
personal possession. 

There can be no doubt that the representatives of Church 
interests were wise when they cheerfully accepted the 
settlement contained in the Act of 1868. The old state of 
things was an impossible survival of that absolute identifi- 
cation of Church and State after which Mr. Watrer 
hankers, without perceiving that it involves persecution as 
the duty of the civil magistrate. The Concordat embodied 
in the Church Rates Act accommodates, consistently with 
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the principles of justice, the claims of establishment, tole- 
ration, and property; and it is therefore now the highest 
injustice to attempt to tear it up in the selfish interest of 
one of the parties benefited. It was a curious proof of the 
self-consciousness of a bad cause that no speaker on Mr. 
Ossorne Morean’s side so much as attempted to construct 
any argument in defence of the inconsistency of the 
Dissenters in forcing their obstreperous demands for a 
share in a privilege the price of which they as ob- 
streperously succeeded so few years ago in repudiating. 
The endeavour, which bad a transitory existence in the 
earliest draft of Mr. Morcan’s Bill, to get over this injustice 
by re-establishing for the churchyard the compulsion of 
the rate was so obviously illusory that it only deserves to 
be remembered as affording an evidence of the uneasy 
sense of the unfairness of their action with which the 
authors of the proposal embarked upon the enterprise. 

The upshot, however, of the cynical inconsistency of the 
agitation is that Churchmen find themselves driveu, by no 
choice of their own, into the attitude of what is invidiously 
called No Surrender as to the existing churchyards. It is 
not their obstinacy, but the words and deeds of the other 
side, which have invested the status in quo with a value in- 
commensurate with that of the material conditions connected 
with the present state of the law. If it be iismet that the 
party which began by repudiating all interest in their 
maintenance should succeed in obtaining unrestricted con- 
trol over those graveyards, Churchmen can only submit to 
be stripped by Dr. Lanpes, and twitted by the Archbishop 
of CanrEerBuRY as the men who have made an unconditional 
surrender. But they will not have doubled the loss of 
material advantage by making a gratuitous present to the 
other side of that moral advantage which a great party 
always retains when it understands how to fall with honour, 
dignity, and consistency. But, if they choose to play the 
part of silly sentimentalists, and toy with any trumpery 
compromises, they will, for all practical purposes, lose all 


historical monument is to plough up the site or to break 
the stones to bits. Mr. Raikes has assisted often enough 
at the enactment of Acts of Parliament giving powers of 
compulsory purchase to schemes of doubtful utility. It is 
only when the object appeals to the intellect of the nation 
and not to its pocket that compulsory purchase takes the 
shape of undue interference with rights of property. Yet 
the extent of the interference is usually very much greater 
in the former case than in the latter. When a Railway 
Company takes property, it for the most part injures that 
which it leaves. A house is a very much less enjoyable 
possession when it has an embankment at the bottom 
of the lawn or a viaduct cutting across the prospect. 
Yet this annoyance is inflicted without scruple by 
Parliament, on the plea that it is indispensable 
that the inhabitants of one small town should spend 
one hour instead of three in the journey to another 
small town. The preservation of an historical monument 
does but save an estate from sustaining an irreparable injury. 
Even Mr. Rarkes himself would hardly give as much for 
the field on which Stonehenge stands if the stones were 
removed as he would give while they are still standing. 
Of course we fully acquit him of any desire to buy such 
rubbish at all; but, supposing that he were compelled to 
buy the land with or without Stonehenge, we fancy that 
he would like Stonehenge to remain. It is only when it 
is suggested that the land should be bought for the express 
purpose of keeping Stonehenge that he comes forward 
to maintain the right of every dullard to do what he will 
with his own. 


Mr. Piunkert’s anxiety that every monument which it is 
proposed to preserve should be specified in the scliedules to 
the Bill is perfectly intelligible. He knows very well that 
to do this would be to make shipwreck of the measure. If 
the Commission had no power of compulsory purchase, we 
should be no better off than we are now. The owners 
against whose barbarism it is desired to take pre- 


they care to keep, and they will only invite a very speedy 
repetition of the same aggressive tactics over the larger 
question of Disestablishment on the part of adversaries | 


cautions would have nothing to say to the Commission. 
|The owners who were willing to make arrangements 


whose strength will lie in their weakness. If, on the other 
hand, they respect themselves, and, even if now defeated, 
hold together under a sense of common injury, they may 
for an indefinite period resist the further entrance of Dis- 
establishment into the field of practical politics. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


— character of the opposition to the Ancient Monu- 
ments Bill was shown by the contempt with which 
Mr. Prunkett and Mr. Rarkes treated the recommendations 
of the Select Committee to which a similar measure was 
referred last year. In order to smooth the passage of 
the Bill Sir Joun Luspock has accepted all the amend. 
ments which that Committee suggested. But, though 
Mr. Piunxetr acknowledged that the Bill had been 
improved, his hostility to the appointment of a con- 
tinuous Commission remains unchanged. The only 
compromise that he could listen to would be one by 
which all the monuments it is desired to preserve 
should be enumerated in a schedule, and none should be 
preserved except by the consent and at the cost of their 
owners. On this latter point Mr. Raikes is apparently 
like-minded with Mr. Piunkerrt. He urged Sir Joun 
Lussock to make the proposed Commissioners the mere 
recipients of such ancient monuments as it may be the 
wish of the owners to hand over tothem. This arrange- 
ment would leave every owner free to exert the sacred right 
of destroying any historical monuments that might unfor- 
tunately be situated on his land, and would consequently 
make the Act a dull, because purposeless, farce. The 
object of the proposed Commission is not to deprive well- 
disposed people of the pleasure of owning historical 
monuments. So long as they are willing to keep 
their hands off them, there is no reason why they 
should not continue to possess them. The need for a Com- 
mission arises precisely at the point at which Mr. Raikes 
proposes that the fanctions of the Commission should come 
toanend. He would keep a public body ready to receive 
historical monuments from owners in whose hands they 
may be safely left, but he recoils from the thought of in- 
terfering with an owner whose idea of dealing with an 


with the Commission would be the owners against 
whose action there is no need to take precaution. 
If, on the other hand, it were proposed to make an end 


_of the matter at once by buying all monuments specified 


in the comprehensive schedules which Mr. Phun ker wishes 
to see drawn up, two fatal objections would at once present 
themselves. Such a step would be needlessly extravagant, 
and it would involve a needless interference with the rights 
of property. It may be hoped that there are many owners 
with whom an historical monument would be as safe as with 
a Commission. Why should the public be taxed to buy his- 
torical monuments which are as well preserved where they 
are as they would be if they became national property ? 
Why, again, should an owner who puts a great value on 
such a monument, and possibly regards it as the bit of his 
estate which he would least like to part with, be forcibly 
dispossessed ? There is no public interest involved, for the 
public interest is sufficiently protected by a provision for 
dispossessing, not the present owner,bat any successor of his 
who may be differently minded. And to dispossess an owner 
without any adequate public interest involves a violation of 
the rights of property which it would be shocking to hear 
hinted at by Mr. Piunkerr if there were the least reason 
to suppose that he intended the words to be taken in 
their obvious sense. 

The real fault of the Ancient Monuments Bill is not 
that it goes too far, but that it does nct go far enough. 
Its scope is limited to British, Celtic, Roman, Danish, or 
Saxon remains; whereas we should like to see*it include 
really historical monuments, of whatever period. It is 
true that a church ora castle rnns somewhat less risk of 
being pulled down than a primitive carthwork or a ring 
of Druidical stones. The former has a conspicuous im- 
portance, which the latter wants; and, if it be a church, 
it belongs to owners who have seldom any personal 
interest in destroying it. But this safeguard is by 
no means adequate to prevent a great deal of injury 
being done to monuments of this latter class. Probably, 
if the Dean and Chapter of Westminster announced 
their intention of building a church better suited to 
Protestant worship on the site of the existing Abbey, 
they would be prevented by public indignation from 
carrying out their plan. But it is quite conceivable that 
some less conspicuous instance of destruction might be 
carried through on the plea of local or congregational con- 
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venience without Parliament being moved to interpose. 
Even in London there have been churches pulled down 
which had an historical claim to preservation, and there is 
not an old building in the country that may not at any 
moment lie at the mercy of the architect who is called in 
to restore it. The provisions of the Ancient Monuments 
Bill might easily be applied to cases of this kind. As the 
interest in a church is only a life interest, no question of 
buying the edifice would arise. The Commissioners would 
only need to acquire a ‘ power of restraint ”’ in respect of it. 
As the use of the building would in no way be interfered 
with, this power of restraint might be conferred on the 
Commissioners without any consideration being paid by 
them. They would not desire to prevent the full use of a 
church; their interference would be limited to cases in 
which total or partial demolition was proposed under the 
plea of greater usefulness. 

There is no need, however, to contemplate possible ex- 
tensions of a Bill which has not yet become an Act. A 
second reading by a small majority in a thin House gives 
only a doubtful promise of success, and the House of 
Commons may yet show at some fature stage of the mea- 

‘sure that it is unable to maintain even the little advance 
that it has made in the art of distinguishing between the 
use of property and its abuse. If the Bill does not get 
through Committee, it will be a proof that a large propor- 
tion of members of Parliament are either imperfectly 
gifted with the instincts natural to every educated man 
or have repressed them with remarkable success. Pro- 
fessions of tenderness for the taxpayer’s pocket ought not 
to be allowed to cover a determination to sacrifice objects 
of the highest national interest to the obstinacy of a few 
proprietors of land. As regards the alleged interference 
with the rights of property, the names which year after 
year appear on the back of the Bill are a sufficient 
answer to such acharge. It is improbable that either Sir 
Joun Luszock, or Mr. Beresrorp Hore, or Mr. Osporne 
Moxeay, or Mr. Russert Gurney should make themselves 
the agents of socialistic designs upon property ; but the im- 
probability becomes infinitely greater when all their names 
are appended to the Bill. The chance of these four men 
attempting to spring a Communist mine upon the House 
of Commons is too remote to have any claim to be taken 
into account. 


THE CONCLAVE AND ITS RESULT. 


iG has been justly remarked by a writer who is the great 
English authority on the subject of Conclaves, that “ history 
presents no more astonishing spectacle than the contrast between 
the mean causes which have frequently decided the fate of Papal 
elections and the momentous issues that have flowed from them.” 
No more conspicuous example of this contrast could well be 
found than in the election of Pius IX., after a Conclave lasting 
only two days, through a concurrence of unforeseen accidents 
culminating in the arrival of the Austrian veto twelve hours 
too late to impede a choice already made. The Daily News 
indeed informed its readers last Tuesday, in an article professing 
that minute aequaintance with the arrangements of a Conclave of 
which Correspondents and Special Correspondents have lately been 
offering such marvellous illustrations, that, “ even when the election 
has taken place there is the possibility that one of the Catholic 
powers may object,” and that the veto thus interposed may take 
effect. It is hardiy necessary to say that the veto claimed by 
Spain, Austria, and France can only be exercised once, 
and only before any election has taken place; and hence, 
as Mr. Cartwright shows, one of the commonest devices 
in Papal elections is to put forward sham candidates in order 
to elicit and exhaust the veto entrusted by the Catholic 
Sovereigns to some Cardinal in their confidence. The process of 
prophetic gossip has perhaps beea carried to its furthest extent by 
the Correspondent of the New York Herald, who managed, if we 
may trust his own account of the matter, to interview all the 
Cardinals in succession, or at least all whom he could find in 
Rome, with a view, to quote his own happy phrase, of making the 
whole body “ defile one by one before the reader in the order of 
their creation.” And it must in fairness be allowed that, if the 
information thus extracted was not very precise, the fault cannot 
be charged on any superfluous delicacy or reserve of his own; for, 
although the interviews appear to have occurred before the death 
of Pius IX., he made a point of asking each Cardinal in succession 
as to whom he thought likely to succeed, and what policy the new 
pontiff would pursue. The kind of answers he received—or cer- 
tainly would have received—may be gathered from those put into 
the mouths respectively of Cardinals Guidi, Pecci, and Franchi. 
To an inquiry whether the new Pope ought to adopt a 


policy of compromise or of resistance Cardinal Guidi discreetly , 


sions of the Church the future Pope should avoid everything 
like exaggeration.” Not less admirably prudent is the answer 
attributed to Cardinal Pecci—now Leo XIII.—to the ques- 
tion whether, if elected Pope himself, he intended to reside 
in Rome:—“ You will inquire my address; it will always be 
known.” Cardinal Franchi, when asked what changes he would 
make, if elected Pope, is reported to have answered with equal 
discretion, “‘ Those permitted to me by the general disposition 
manifested by the Conclave.” We are not aware that the Special 
Correspondent of the Times at Rome, in spite of the splendid 
example recently set by his Spanish colleague, undertook to 
emulate the enterprising American, and interview the Cardinals 
as to their votes in the coming Conclave. But his notions of 
the probable consequences of electing a non-Italian Pope— 
which he rightly considered unlikely, though his reasons for 
thinking so were peculiar—must have rather startled his Eng- 
lish readers. The Catholic Church would in that case, he 
considered, become nationalized, but on the other hand would gain 
the allegiance of the nation to which the new Pope belonged, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. And accordingly, “ if Cardinal 
Manning could succeed in bringing the Conclave and the Pope to 
England, he might realize his long cherished scheme of saying 
Mass in Westminster Abbey: he might even extend his Catholic 
Church all over Great Britain and the whole Anglo-Saxon 
world, but he would lose the allegiance of all the countries where 
other languages are spoken.” Had it ever occurred to the Italian 
Cardinals to share the anticipation expressed in the first half of 
this remarkable passage, they might not improbably, and still less 
unreasonably, have been disposed to make Cardinal Manning Pope. 

But our readers will have heard more than enough of the guesses 
and predictions hazarded up to the Jast moment by the rumours of 
the daily press. It may, however, interest them to be told something, 
even if it should only remind them of what they have already 
learnt from our columns or elsewhere, of the nature and history of 
the process by which Pius 1X. has just been provided with a suc- 
cessor in a Conclave of even shorter duration than that at which 
he was himself elected inJune 1846. The longest Conclave on record, 
held at Viterbo after the death of Clement IV., lasted nearly three 
years (two years and nine montiis) before Gregory X. was élected, 
and at the end of the same century two years and three months 
were consumed in the election of Celestine V. So long an inter- 
regnum was however a rare and in former days a very disastrous 
occurrence. For during the vacancy of the Holy See all the ordinary 
machinery of Government was suspended, the gaols were thrown 
open, and Rome was reduced to astate of chronic anarchy and out- 
rage. But Conclaves have often lasted for several weeks or months. 
There are three Papal Constitutions which may be said together to 
form the Magna Charta of the Sacred College, whose electoral 
rights date from the middle of the eleventh century. Be- 
fore that time the Pope had been elected by the clergy and 
people of Rome. A Bull of Nicholas II. in 1059 created the 
College of Cardinals and endowed them with the exclusive right 
of the franchise, leaving to the Romans the barren privilege of 
signifying their acquiescence in the choice already made, and 
reserving, in terms studiously vague, “the honour and reverence ” 
due to the Emperor. By a decree of Alexander III. in the next 
century, promulgated at the third Lateran Council (1179), two- 
thirds of the votes were made necessary for a valid election. Anda 
century later again Gregory X. by a Constitution of the Second 
Council of Lyons in 1274 fixed the forms of election, which 
remain substantially unchanged to the present day, in spite of a 
dispensing power which Popes have exercised under rare and ex- 
ceptional circumstances. By this ordinance an interval of ten 
days is prescribed after the Pope's death, in order to allow time 
for the arrival of absent Cardinals, the ceremonies of each day 
being rigidly fixed. On the tenth day the Cardinals with their 
“Conclavists ” and other subordinate functionaries are to be im- 
mured in the palace, whichever it may happen to be, where the 
late Pope has died, for the election of his successor; they are 
bound by an oath of secresy, and arrangements, which it is needless 
to say are habitually evaded, are prescribed for shutting them off 
from all communication with the outer world ; minute regulations 
were added as to the gradually diminishing quantity of food to be 
allowed them—in order to secure a speedy election—which, however, 
have never been enforced. We may add that elaborate directions 
as to the ceremonial to be observed in Conclaves are laid down ina 
Bull issued by Gregory XV. in 1621 and still in force. The 
chief official during an interregnum is the Camerlengo, in whose 
name all edicts used to run and all coins were struck, and 
who was formerly the actual ruler of Rome for the time; 
but his authority has of late years been restricted to the 
discharge of mere formal and routine duties, the civil administra- 
tion of the Popeless city being transferred to the hands of the 
Governor of Rome. Even the shadow of civil power has now 
of course passed away, and as the Camerlengo can no longer 
exercise any real authority, and therefore can provoke no jealousies, 
it is the less wonderful that the precedent which for many gene- 
rations has excluded him as mat as the late Secretary of State 
from election should in the present case have been broken through. 

We have seen that the proper place for the Conclave to as- 
semble is the palace where the Pope died, and in accordance 
with this rule elections have been held in various localities, as e.g. 
in the Minerva and in the Sta. Sabina on the Aventine, the tirst held 
at the Vatican being in 1303 just before the migration to Avignon, 
and the second in 1378 on the return to Rome. But from 1455 
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out a break till 1823, when, in consequence of Pius VII. 
expiring at the Quirinal, the Cardinals met there to elect 
a new Pope; and thenceforth they have continued to meet 
there on each subsequent vacancy, from reasons of practical 
convenience but without having the same justification for it. This 
time they were of course obliged to resume the use of the Vatican, 
in accordance with the letter of the rule, and it is worth noting 
that at the first Conclave summoned by telegraph the unprece- 
dented proportion of all but two of the Cardinals were present. 
Their first act on entering a Conclave is tv prove their 
right of suffrage, and it may be observed that celibacy appears 
to be the only absolutely indispensable qualification for the 
purple. Laymen may be, and often have been made Cardinals, nor 
is it even necessary for them to take holy orders afterwards, 
though it is usual at least to enter the subdiaconate, which carries 
the obligation of perpetual celibacy. Boys of fourteen and even of 
eight years old have been made Cardinals, like Don Luis of 
Bourbon in 1735, but it is probable that they received minor orders, or 
at least the tonsure. TheCardinal Archduke Albert, who eventually 
married, seems however to have been simply a layman, but he never- 
theless took part in the election of Urban VII. There have been in- 
deed three lay Popes, Leo XII., the nominee of Otho, John XIX. 
(who bought the office), and Adrian V., the latter of whom died after 
a month’s reign without taking any orders, but the decrees he issued 
remained not the less in force through the next six pontificates 
till they were rescinded by Celestine V. So sacred and inviolable 
is a Cardinal’s right of suffrage, whether he be in orders or not, 
that no suspension, excommunication, degradation, or interdict can 
deprive him of it. Leo X. and Clement XII. pronounced sentences 
of exclusion against obnoxious Cardinals, but were compelled to 
revoke them as illegal, and a similar injunction of Adrian VI. on 
his deathbed was disregarded. Cardinal Coscia, who had been 
imprisoned for scandalous crimes, was actually liberated from 
St. Angelo to take part in the Conclave. There can be no doubt 
that the attempt of Pius IX. to deprive Cardinal Andrea of “ the 
voice, active and passive,” would have been disallowed if the Car- 
dinal had survived him. 

And now, to pass from the rights of the electors to the process of 
election there are three methods recognized—by inspiration, by com- 
promise, and by ballot. The first may be dismissed as “an ideal 
conception,” though ecclesiastical writers profess to record some 
eight examples of it, confounding acclamation after previous dis- 
cussion with the almost miraculous unanimity required for 
inspiration by the canonical rule. Election by compromise was 
first introduced after the long interregnum at Viterbo (1268- 
1271) already referred to, when the Cardinals at length agreed to 
delegate their powers toa small committee of their own body, and 
it has been obs ted on several subsequent occasions. But the 
usual method is i ballot, which is regulated by a very elaborate 
code, and involves ordinarily a double process of voting daily. 
Each Cardinal drops into a chalice on the altar a paper with the 
candidate’s name for whom he desires to vote—it must not be his 
own—written in the middle, his own name being written at one 
end, and a Scriptural motto, which he has to keep unchanged 
during the Conclave, at the other end, both ends being sealed 
down. If this first voting gives any candidate a majority of two- 
thirds, he is elected; but that seldom happens, and there is 
accordingly a second ballot in the afternoon, when those who 
adhere to their original vote write Nemini on their papers, and 
those who wish to transfer their vote to any other nominee of the 
morning—no new name can be introduced in the second ballot— 
write Accedo domino Cardinali So and So. This double process 
may, if desired, be repeated twice daily, as was done in 
the election of Pius ine Should the second ballot—or 
accessus, as it is called—fail to produce a majority of two- 
thirds for any candidate, the voting papers are burnt in 
a stove kept behind the altar, and the rising smoke notifies to the 
outside world that no election has yet taken place. But as soon 
as the ballot has furnished the requisite majority of two-thirds and 
the elect has accepted the office—for it cannot be furced on him 
against his will—the Conclave is declared at an end; the doors 
are thrown open, and all the canopies in the chapel are lowered 
except that over the seat of the newly elected Pope, who then and 
there receives the homage or “ first adoration” of the assembled 
Cardinals, while the Cardinal Dean proclaims his election to the 
people from the reopened balcony window, which had been pre- 
viously walled up, in the words Annuntio vobis gaudium magnum ; 
Papam habemus, eminentissimum ae reverendissimum Dominum— 
adding his old name and that which he has taken on his election. 
Either on the same or the next day follow the second and third 
adorations on the High Altar of St. Peter's, this time it was in 
the Sixtine Chapel, during which the Te Dewm is chanted, and 
the Pope then bestows his benediction on the assembled multi- 
tude. The coronation at St. Peter's and the procession to St. 
John Lateran are usually deferred till the following Sunday. At 
the former ceremony a-silver rod is held before the new Pope 
tipped with a bundle of tow which is set on fire, and, while it 
is burning, the words are sung, “ Sancte Pater, sic transit gloria 


mundi.” After the High Mass, during which he receives homage | 


from all the clergy, the Pope is borne in procession to the balcony 
overlooking the piazza of St. Peter, where the triple crown 
is placed on his head, in presence of the assembled people, 
by the second senior Cardinal Deacon with the imposing 
formula, “ Accipe tiaram tribus coronis ornatam, et scias te 
esse patrem principum et regum, rectorem orbis, tn terrd 
Vicarium Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi, cut est honor et gloria 


in secula seculorum.” In the procession to the Lateran Basilica, 
the Metropolitan Church urbis et orbis, the Popes have hitherto 
traversed the whole city of Rome, and down to very recent times 
it was usual for them to ride there on a white palfrey escorted 
by the Sacred College also on horseback. Pius IX. wished to 
revive the custom, when he took possession of St. John Lateran, 
0 ge aged Cardinals objected not unnaturally to so long 
a ride. 

Two things, however, should be borne in mind; first that it is 
the election alone, and not any of the subsequent ceremonies, that 
invests the elect with the plenitude of Papal powers; he issues 
from the Conclave “every inch a Pope.” In the case of 
Leo XIII. it seems that the public coronation and the procession 
to St. John Lateran are to be omitted. Secondly, it must be 
remembered—and the point has an obvious importance at the 
oMepe crisis of affairs—that at his coronation the Pope does not 

ind himself by any oath, and if at a subsequent Consistory it is 
customary, though by no means obligatory on him, to swear to the 
observance of certain Bulls and Constitutions, there is nothing in 
such engagements from which Popes are not universally held com- 
petent to dispense themselves for sufficient cause. The Bull of 
Alexander VII., which is usually cited in defence of the Non 
possumus, is in fact a re-enactment of a previous Bull of Pius V. 
which was materially altered by Gregory IV. after he had himself 
sworn to observe it, and afterwards restored to its earlier form by 
Clement VIII. ; and moreoveritisclear from thelanguage of the docu 
ment that it is directed against the prevalent vice of nepotism, and in 
nowise limits the power of the Pope to divest himself of territorial 
possessions in deference to the dictates of policy. There is in 
short no conscientious obligation whatever to hinder a Pope from 
abdicating his temporal sovereignty, if he judges it to be for the 
interest of the Church to do so. Whether Leo XIII. is likely to 
tale so decided a step is quite another question. His election, of 
which we may have occasion to say more hereafter, is regarded as 
a triumph of the moderate party, and what is known of his 
antecedents justifies this view. Joachim Pecci was born on 
March 2, 1810, and was sent by Gregory XVI. as nuncio to King 
Leopold of Belgium, at whose request he would have been made 
Cardinal but for the opposition of Antonelli, which delayed his 
elevation for several years. He was however raised to the purple 
by Pius IX. in 1853, though it was not till after Antonelli’s 
death that he was summoned to Rome, and only last 
November he was appointed to the post of Camerlengo. As 
Archbishop of Perugia he showed his good sense by advising the 
faithful to take part in municipal elections, and he has lately 
signalized himectf by firmly resisting all attempts to remove the 
Conclave from Rome. He is reported to be a man of learning and 
culture—even with some poetical pretensions—as well as of un- 
questioned piety, and he has a dignified presence and bearing. An 
eyewitness describes him as tall and thin, with aristocratic features 
bearing some resemblance both to Voltaire and Richelieu, and a 
slightly nasal but full and resonant voice. That his election is 
- sone J acceptable to the Roman people, as well as to the Italian 

overnment, there seems to be no doubt, and if it be true that he 
is not acceptable to the Jesuits, that is certainly no argument against 
him. But an abundant experience proves how little the future 

olicy and career of a newly created Pope can be inferred from 
fis antecedents. Even a Jesuit General (Oliva) observes on the 
deteriorating effect of elevation to so absolute a power, which no 
one can desire for a good man or expect the best man to bear 
without grave moral injury. Meanwhile the only aunticipations 
we ventured ourselves to hazard as to the election have been 
fulfilled ; it has been guided by purely ecclesiastical considerations, 
and it has fallen on an Italian. It will be well for himself, and 
forthe vast communion over whose fortunes he is called to preside, 
if Leo XIII. should tultil the somewhat enthusiastic prediction of 
the 7imes’ Correspondent, by proving himself ‘‘the best of all 
possible Popes.” 


PRIMITIVE HUMOUR. 


p pwn origin and history of the sense of humour is a topic that 
may be recommended to philosophers when they have dis- 
covered, as they seem likely soon to do, half a dozen different origins 
of each of our other institutions, habits, and instincts. Perhaps 
the inquiry may prove less difficult than some other researches of 
the same kind really are, though some students seem to find them very 
easy. The further back you trace wit, the more gross and palpable 
it is, till it takes the shape of a personal assault with violence, 
There are some later forms of verbal fun which still exist, in the 
condition of puns, conundrums, and what are called “ sells,” which 
seem to be of very great antiquity. M. Eugéne Rolland has lately 
published a collection of popular japes, Devineftes ow LEnigmes 
populaires (Vieweg, Paris), which illustrates the readiness of our 
ancestors to be amused. The jokes which peasants retain now 
were once, no doubt, popular in the highest circles of Aryan and 
Semitic society. Every one remembers how Sanison, who after- 
_ wards became a Judge, “ put forth a riddle” unto the children of 

his wife’s people—“ Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong came forth sweetness, And they could not in three 
days expound the riddle.” The instance of the Sphinx is elso 
notorious, and the conundrum of the Sphinx, like the riddle of 
Samson, was precisely a devinette. It had all the characteristics of 
| the popular puzzles which amuse the country people in remote 
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of Germany, France, England, and, not to make too long a 
ist, the Transvaal. 

M. Gaston Paris, in an interesting notice prefixed to M. Rol- 
land’s collection of quibbles, shows how universal the taste for 
coftundrums is, and has been, and how nearly the jests of one race | 
resemble those of the most distant peoples. Some people may have | 
forgotten the not very delicate question which Homer was unable | 
to solve, and thereupon died, so the legend says, of mortitication. | 
The fishers of Ios put to the wandering minstrel this problem :-— 


baa’ €opev Aurdpeca, ds ody EXoper HepouecGa. 

Every traveller in modern Greece ought to be able to divine what 
animals were the object of the hunt, capture, and slaughter indi- 
eated by the lively tishers of Ios. Homer “gave it up,” and his 
life at the same moment, out of pure bewilderment. Symposius, 
in the sixth century of our era, put this fine riddle into Latin 
verse, and Pierre Grognet did it into old French :— 

Ce que je prensa je pers et tins, 

Ce qui s’enfuyt ay et retiens. 
We have noticed the conundrum lately in a long and dull Breton 
nursery tale, and it occurs in modern French, in German, and in | 
Gascon. There is another and more ingenivus devinette, which has | 
a long pedigree and a wide popularity. ere is the Scotch ; 
version :— | 

The robbers came to our house 
When we were a’ in; | 


The house lap out of the windows, 
And we were a’ taen. 

Here “we” are fishes, the “house” is the water, and the 
“windows” are the interstices of the net. ‘Lhe Freuch version 
in the district of Seine-et-Uise runs thus :— 

Je vas, je viens dans ma maison, 

On vient pour me prendre, 

Ma maison se sauve par les fenétres, 

Et moi, je reste en prison. 
One can easily imagine that some Quentin Durward heard this 
excellent joke repeated in France when he was one of the King’s 
Archers, and that he took it home with him in his old age, and 
added it to the native store of wit. Perhaps, again, it was one | 
of the French allies settled in country quarters near Edinburgh in 
the days of the Ancient League who expounded the rebus to his 
Scotch friends by the aid, no doubt, of diagrams. The constant | 
intercourse between Scotland and France might be made to explain : 
the many coincidences in the ballads and stories of the two 
countries. It is not much more difficult to see how the enigma 
found its way into old Alsatian. When we find it in Russian, . 
the problem of its origin becomes more complicated. The Russians 
retain a line which people more remote from primitive imagination | 
have lost. “The house was loud, the folk were mute,” the 
Slavonic riddle begins, and ends like those which we have quoted. 
The contrast between the noiseless herds of the sea and 
the murmur or roar of their watery dwelling is fine in its 
style. Probably the riddle may yet be found among the Chinese 
or the negroes, for many of the simpler japes of this sort seem 
common to all humanity. 

The Wolofs are a jocular yet simple race who inhabit Senegal, 
and whom the Abbé Boilat has been fortunate enough to know at 
home. “In the evening,” he says, “by the moonlight or fire- 
light, the Wolofs ask each other riddles, among peals of laughter 
Every man sets a conundrum in his turn, and when any 
one answers, the others cry, ‘ Weuc neu deug, which means, he 
has told the truth.” The Wolof way of saying “1 give it up,” is 
to grasp the chin, and cry, “Inthe name of the God of Truth.” 
We are not likely to find more primitive jokers than the Wolofs. 
This is the sort of question that amuses them:—“ What flies for 
ever, and rests never?” Does the reader grasp his chin? It is 
the wind. “ What runs long in the sun and casts no shadow ?” The 
road. “ Who are the comrades that tight all day and don’t hurt 
each other ?”’ Thetongue andtheteeth. The Basutos ask, “ What is 
it that has no wings, nor legs, and yet flies fast, and is not stopped 

rocks, rivers, or walls?” The voice. One can only envy the 
light-hearted Wolofs and gay Basutos who chuckle over these 
early epigrams. The interesting thing is the fact that our 
own peasants and the country people in other European countries, 
our more polished ancestors too, if we are to judge them by their 
jest-books, were or are on the intellectual level of Wolof, as far as 
fun goes. There issomewhat elementary and elemental in the riddles 
collected by M. Rolland. When they were first propounded, the 
human mind must just have wakened to the knowledge of the 
fact that there are analogies in nature. Only a few very witty 
ns had discovered that there may be metaphors and similes, and 
that human relations may be predicated of inanimate things, in 
jest or earnest. When people were in earnest they constructed 
poetry, a poetical jargon, and perhaps some myths. When they 
were in jest, they made riddles by the same process, and out of 
the same materials. Thus the Jtecued de Calembowrs has this 

capital joke :— 

Un pere a douze fils, chacun d’eux en a trente, 
Moitié blancs, moitié noirs ? 
L’an, les mois, les jours, les nuits. 

What can be more elemental? It is as simple as the myth of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as explained by a learned Dutchman 
and an impulsive young Hungarian student. Again, “ What runs 
faster than a horse, crosses water, and is not wet?” The sun. 
Does not this sound like the very earliest metaphorical thought of 
primitive man? The humour ot the Wolo‘s does not rest on more 


' sat upon three legs,” and the rest. 


simple combinations of ideas. The old Alsatians have the same 
puzzle, the Moravians (not the religious sect) revel in it, the 
honest Germans never tire of it. “Qui peut passer en face du 
soleil sans faire ombre ? Le vent.” This problem is of Norman 
origin, and when the first Norman wag thought out the riddle, he 
must have been in the mental condition of a Zulu. In a collection 
called Jolissoniana, the wit asks, “ What is the hair of the earth, 
and what is the comb that combs it? The grass is the hair, and 
the wind is the comb.” On the coast of Seneganibia the natives 
ask, “‘ Who has his hair in disorder, and asks God to comb it?” 
The answer is, de roncher, a kind of palm-tree, dyixopos, as Homer 
says. 

When the stars, the sun, and the wind do not furnish the early 
wit with topics, he falls back on periphrastic stitements about other 
ordinary objects of everyday jie. The old Northern style of 
poetry, in which it is a point of honour to call nothing by its 
proper name, might have sprung from minds that liked these 
riddles, The sea, in the Northern lyrics, is the swan’s bath, gold 
is the serpent’s hoard, the ship is the sea-horse, and so forth. The 
same sort of taste shows itself in the poems of Hesiod. Reverse 
the process, cease to call the ship the sea-horse, and ask what is 
the horse that carries men over the sea, and you have the primitive 
riddle, They are often as easy as the riddles for hct weather sug- 
gested by the hero of /appy Thoughts—my first is a boot, my 
second is a fish; but these mild diversions suit unsophisticated 
ice ge Eskimo, for example—even in cold weather. Thus the 

umorists of Morbihan revel in our old nursery riddle, “ Two legs 
The old Alsatians were alive 
to this jest, the wits of the Netherlands are tickled by it. 
“ Tweevoet lag op den Dryvoet,” they say in their honest dialect, 


| to which one’s heart warms, it is so thoroughly Teutonic. The 


jokes about eggs are extraordinarily dull. Tere is an evigma from 
Auvergne ; a pig driver as primitive as Eumzeus may have invented 

Pendillu pendiliava 

Barbillu le veillava ; 

Perdillu tumbeit 

Barbiilu le masseit. 
Pendillu is an acorn; Barbillu is a porker. Tere surely we have 
the very germ of the riddle. In Languedoc they haye Yefined on 
it and spoiled it. In German patois 

Hucke-pucke henk 

Hucke-pucke fel 
reminds one of our old friend Humpty Dumpty who sat on a wall, 
and whose catastrophe is fresh in every memory. The people of 
Moravia know this jape well, and it was probably current in 
Ithaca in the time of the much-enduring Odysseus, There are a 
good many Jiblical conundrums, quite reverent in tone, and 
proper to be asked on Sundays when young people are walking 
home from church. There are a few riddles about the clergy. 
Here is one which has a Scottish equivalent, unknown to M. 
Rolland :— 

Trois moines passoient, 

Trois poires pendvient, 

Chascun en prist une 

Et s’en demoura deux, 
This is explained by the fact that one of the monks was named 
Chascun. The Scottish riddle is not less ingenious and 
humorous :— 

The Bishop and the priest 
And Sir John Lang 
Went into the garden, 

Where three pears hang. 
Each took one, and two were left. The thing ceases to be puzzling 
when we leern that Sir John, a pluralist, was a bishop, and, 
a fortiori, a priest. 

A very pleasing riddle asks ‘Who is glad to come to the 
gibbet?” The answer is, the belated traveller, for he knows that 
now he is near a town. ‘This may be the germ of the anecdote 
about the shipwrecked mariner who thanked heaven when he saw 
the gallows on the shore where he was cast, ‘“ for now,” said he, 
“T am got among a Christian people.” Substituting a stake for a 
gibbet, and true believers for Christians, this fine old story is 
probably to be found in the Turkish Joe Miller. The character of 
early quibbling cannot be better illustrated than by the story of 
the trick Odysseus played on the Cyclops when he gave “ No man” 
as his name. Few races are so dull but that they have this jest. 
Another example may be less familiar. When Odysseus, in the 
Twenty-fourth Book of the Odyssey, meets his old father, he 
gives a punning account of himself:— 

pev e& G& vaiw, 

Yids ’Adeidavros dvaxtos, 

Aitdp épory dvop’ ’Ennprros. 
This is like the stury Frithiof the Bold had to tell when he was 
in hiding:—* In Griei-ham I grew up, but heart drove me 


hither, and home have I nowhere. . . . with Wolf I was last 


night.” There is more refined fancy in this conundrum from 
Lorraine :—‘‘ Ou se trouve le pape quand le soleil est couché ? 
A Yombre.” It is easy to see why British Protestant humour has 
preferred a Biblical hero, and has substituted Moses and the candle 
for the Pope and the sun. Jew studies prove more emphatically 
that there is such a thing as progress than the study of primitive 
humour. 


| 
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LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


tage war having terminated, the question now fo> the military 
world is, What are its teachings? Every army in Europe is, 
we may presume, preparing ananswer. But all do not look at the 
question from the same point of view. The Prussian Staff, strong 
in its experience of modern war, and having control of a machine 
ever in process of adjustment and improvement, can afford to take 
a calm retrospective survey of the late sanguinary and chaotic 
scramble. Those who may yet in England be under the delusion 
that for us the most essential thing is to increase the numerical 
strength of our forces would do well to study carefully two articles 
which have recently appeared in the Zimes under the heading 
“ Uses for the Six Millions.” It cannot, indeed, be said that even 
as regards the numbers of our regular army and its reserve we are in 
a satisfactory condition; but what is even more imperatively and 
instantly needed is the machinery for setting in motion the troops 
already to our hand. The writer of the above-mentioned articles 
puts the case clearly when he says that Germany or France enter- 
ing on a war to-morrow would require money to set their forces in 
motion ; we, on the other hand, need money to secure the indispens- 
zble machinery before any considerable body could be started. 
England has had no experience but as a spectator of war as fought 
nowadays. Intelligent officers have indeed been sent to observe 
and report _— the conduct of the various campaigns; but the 
Staff, as a rule, have seen nothing of modern war. We are sepa- 
rated from the Crimean method of fighting, not by twenty-five 
years only, but by all the distance between an antiquated and a novel 
system of warfare. In those twenty-five years has been compressed, 
without any exaggeration, the ordinary progress of centuries. 
Since the Crimean epoch the tactics of each arm of the service 
have been transformed. The functions of each arm have been greatly 
amplitied. The old drill formation, manceuvres, mode of attack and 
defence by infantry, the ponderous mass employment of cavalry, 
the conventional figuring of artillery, are now only to be found in 
historical records, shelved for ever in libraries, as “ Brown Bess” 
and the first rifles are shelved in museums. 

To attentive spectators of what has been going on in the 
military world cf the Continent and America our own action has 
been a strange medley of progress and conservatism. Our autho- 
rities are certainly not chargeable with precipitancy in the adop- 
tion of important changes. They have been forward indeed to 
take certain steps which were obviously in the right direction. The 
army has been supplied with a rifle superior to any other. 
They have laid the groundwork of an Intelligence Department. 
The Staff College turns out yearly as highly educated a 
body of officers as can be found elsewhere. The framework of 
several corps d’armée has been sketched and partly pieced. If we 
went suddenly to war, men, if not things, would be more or less 
in their right , because those places are now defined. But, 
while a good deal has been done, very much has been left undone ; 
and for no intelligible reason, unless it is money that was not forth- 
coming. We do not blame the military authorities. In every 
public speech for a long time past the head of the army has been 
vainly pleading for more money. He has repeatedly said, “ We 
know our shortcomings, but can do nothing till the nation gets to 
believe that we must have the means before we can make them 
good.” It is diflicult—nay, impossible—to induce the popular 
mind to apprehend the truth and force of this when there is no 
evident cloud of danger ready to burst. In reply to the soldier's 
appeal for more money, the taxpayer holds triumphantly aloft 
an Army List swollen to twice its original size, and says, “ You 
have got all this, and we give you fifteen millions a year to keep 
it going. It would be ali in vain for the soldier to plead that 
the “bloated Army List” isa species of old military curiosity 
shop, where a vast number of the wares exposed are simply ex- 
hibited as pious memorials of a nation’s gratitude, and from 
whose shelves many quaint, old-fashioned persons would be ex- 
ceedingly startled were they withdrawn to take a share in the 
warfare of to-day. But it is not quite certain that the money 
actually got is always put to the best uses. We have been very 
much occupied of late in devising a suitable headdress for our 
infantry; and, when the army is clamouring for spades and 
picks, it is presented with a new toy in the shape of a helmet. 

The question at this moment is not whether we have been 
spending five, ten, fifteen, or twenty millions annually on our 
army, but whether we have an army of respectable dimensions in 
zeadiness to take the field. And such readiness implies necessarily 
the existence, and also the organization, of adequate transport. 
Now, as a matter of fact, we do not possess anything like sufficient 
transport. If we had the carriages, we have not the horses. ‘ Am- 
munition columns,” says the writer we have already referred to “are 
of vital importance to an army. There cannot be two opinions 
on this point ; and it is almost incredible that there is not a single 
ammunition column in the whole army, nor even the nucleus of 
one. The same may be said of bakeries, butcheries, bridge trains, 
telegraphs, ambulances, and various other services.” There is no 
disguising the truth therefore that our army is not prepared for war 
as war is understood abroad ; and though much might be done by 
lavish expenditure and good will on the spur of the moment, 
nevertheless that cannot satisfactorily supply the absence of 
previous study of necessary requirements, or create a disciplined 


zation in an hour of urgent danger. 
me campaign fought since that in the Crimea has furnished 
a special lesson for our edification. As we said above we have 
partly profited, and partly neglected to profit, by such experiences. 


The Crimean war exhibited onr faulty organization and the 
national unreadiness for sudden emergencies. The contest in 
Schleswig-Holstein showed us a Power whose armies bore a weapon 
which would have swept our lines and columns from the field had 
they met them in fight. The Civil War in America taught, or 
should have taught, us the extreme value of entrenchments on the 
battle-ground. Solferino disclosed the power of rifled artillery. 
The Seven Days’ war in Germany exhibited the enormous advan- 
tages to be derived from thorough and intelligent training, not 
only of oflicers but soldiers. "We were shown a machine on which 
the thought, labour, money of years had been expended, and not 
expended at random, but with system. Of course all this toil and 
expenditure had its meet reward. The Franco-German war came 
next; and the Prussians, having discovered in the preceding cam- 
paign that their artillery was scarcely up to the mark, had in the 
meanwhile taken pains to improve it,so that when they fought the 
French their artillery was almost as superior to that of their foes 
as the needle-rifle had been to the muzzle-loader of the Austrians. 
Moreover, when it seemed to many that the day for the employ- 
ment of a numerous cavalry had gone by, the Germans suddenly 
showed that this arm, rightly used, had acquired under changed 
conditions even wider importance than formerly. Then we come 
to the contest just terminated. It is, we think, very necessary to 
use caution in accepting any sweeping conclusions. The history 
of the war has yet to be written. We should like to wait for the 
evidence of Baker Pasha and other British officers who bore a 
part in it, before we accept the teachings of a writer in the Standard 
on “ Lessons of the War.” He speaks of the ‘“ decreased value of 
artillery,” and says that “much of the indisposition to employ 
cavalry by the Russians must be ascribed to respect for the power 
of the breechloader,” and he bids us believe that “ men with stout 
hearts and good rifles, even if they are but roughly drilled, can be 
trusted to hold their own.” And he adds, “ The use of earthworks 
enables less highly drilled infantry and less perfectly trained artil- 
lery to do as good work as older and more perfectly disciplined 
troops.” Again, “Our Volunteers are as far ahead in drill and 
discipline of the Turkish troops, whose conduct has astonished the 
world, as our regiments of Guards are ahead of our Militia, and, 
with the advantage of shelter-trenches, might be trusted to defend 
a position against the best troops in Europe.” He says also, ‘‘ The 
bayonet is an obsolete weapon. We might as well insist on carry- 
ing daggers or shields.” 

We have not space to argue these points at length; but we 
must make some remarks upon the above teaching, as the articles 
embodying it have attracted a certain amount of attention. First 
of all it is to be observed that the late contest was of an excep- 
tional nature. If Germans, Austrians, Italians, French, English 
were to engage now in a struggle—any one or more of these—it 
may be presumed that neither the strategy nor the tactics em- 

loyed would bear much resemblance to what has been seen lately. 
Ts this because some great discovery has been made which will 
change the whole complexion of future wars? Notatall. Itis simply 
that no good general would imitate the strategy or the offensive 
tactics of either Russians or Turks. Does any one suppose. that a 
Prussian leader—a Blumenthal, a Werder, a scctentid-—weukd 80 
order his combinations as continually to bring his troops face to face 
with almost insurmountable obstacles, and would then hurl his masses 
against these after the fashion of the Plevna assaults? Would 
xreat bodies of cavalry, to which an enemy has nothing to oppose, 
helplessly grouped about headquarters when the foe’s communi- 
cations lie open to attack? Again, is it not an axiom since the 
Franco-German war that guns should be advanced, not kept in the 
background, and that guns and rifles should combine for mutual sup- 
port? In considering the late campaign, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that Russian officers could not as well as others devise excellent 
strategical combinations ; but conception is not all—there remains 
execution; and good strategy means due calculation of time and 
distance, with apportionment of meansto theend in view. The tactical 
disadvantages under which the Russians fought were largely owing to 
the initial mistake of miscalculation of means, as well as of Turkish 
capacity for resistance. Every department in the army was short- 
handed. Hence ensued delay. The Transport department broke 
down ; hence the slow marches and easy stages, especially at the 
most important period of the campaign—its outset. If the Franco- 
German war taught one lesson more than another, it was the vast 
advantage of taking the initiative in force ; and how is that 
sible when the materials of war are rusty from disuse, shelved in 
forgotten corners, or absolutely non-existent ? 

When Russian strategy ended by bringing the troops every- 
where face to face with earthworks—on the Lom, at Plevna, and 
in Armenia—it was still open to the leaders to attack those works 
in scientific fashion. Instead of this, the tactics of a bygone era 
were resorted to. Even in the battle at Tashkesen, towards the 
close of the campaign, we learn from Captain Burnaby, himself an 
eye-witness, that the Russian infantry was thrown in masses on 
the enemy’s breastworks, with repulse and immense losses as the 
inevitable consequence. On one single occasion, so far as we know, 
were the Turkish entrenchments assaulted on what may be called 
the Prussian principle, and that assault, under General Skobeleff’s 
inspiration, met with success. Guns we» brought up close to 
shell the defenders, while the infantry was so formed that there 
was always a reserve to support the preceding section of stormers. 
The Turks were overwhelmed by successive waves of attack. But 
at other points, and in nearly every engagement both in Asia and 
Europe, the brave Russian soldiers were led, according to compe- 
tent testimony, like sheep to the slaughter. 
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There is no need to occupy the reader's attention by a disquisi- 
tion on the strategy of the Turks. Fortunate indeed was it for 
the Russians that the strategy of their foes was not on a par 
with their defensive tactics. For the latter were exactly cal- 
culated to meet with success as against the particular enemy en- 
countered. And now let us say a few words on the great question 
of battle-field entrenchments. From some of the arguments lately 
employed one would suppose it was a new question. The truth 
is that it has not been sufficiently studied, not even by the 
Germans, as will appear froma perusal of the Prussian General 
Hanneken’s essay on the subject. It would be only reasonable to 
infer that, with the introduetion of breechloaders, the value of 
earthworks will be increased. But, before these came into use, the 
greatest advantage accrued to the defenders from the construction 
of entrenchments on a battle-ground. In a lecture at our United 
Service Institution, delivered after the American Civil War by the 


were any way in which they could be turned... . / At the battle 
of Franklin, Hood’s army threw itself upon Schofield’s, which was 
entrenched, with the utmost bravery and devotion; vet his killed 
and wounded were piled up in front of the works in such vast 
numbers that his army was virtually destroyed in the attempt to 
break lines strengthened by entrenchments.” Flying straight in the 
face of such experience, the adoption of “ bayonet tactics” was 
loudly advocated in Austrian military circles during the war of 
1866 as the proper reply to the Prussian breechloader; and 
though redoubts were occasionally thrown up as at Gitschin and 
Kéniggratz, many of them remained unarmed; and, as Major 
Adams remarks, “these never could answer the purpose of the 
successive continuous lines invariably used by experienced 
American generals.” 

Are we now to conclude that volunteers and indifferently 
trained recruits are capable of superseding highly disciplined and 
skilfully instructed troops in a campaign use entrenchments 
will be more generally used than formerly? If so, then the 
teaching of the Franco-German is reversed by that of the Turco- 
Russian war; for the first showed us the extreme value of 
scientific and intelligent training. Nothing was made more clear 
in the progress of the campaign after the annihilation of the 
French regular army than that the huge levies substituted were 
utterly unable, with or without entrenchments, to make effectual 
stand against the trained troops opposed to them. One reason of 
this was that they were incapable of manceuvring ; and, being so, 
they were ousted from successive prepared positions by combined 
fighting and manceuvring. The Germans never willingly run their 
heads against stone walls. Their method of driving out the 
defenders of strong positions is to keep the attention of these 
occupied on the strony face, and meanwhile to operate by a turning 
movement on the assailable side or on the line of supply. When, 
however, entrenchments protect a position flank, face, and rear, as 
at Plevna, and the army holding it is well provisioned and 
munitioned, the circumstances are exceptional. In the first place, 
such positions are not commonly met with ; then it is not always 
that an army would be allowed time to fortify itself so securely, 
and especially to find time to lay in provisions for a long in- 
vestment. Where this is the case the operations will resemble 
those against any other entrenched camp or fortress. Of course 
an army holding such a position as that at Plevna would be a 
formidable obstacle in the path of any invader; but, after all, the 
safety of such army will depend on its being able to keep up its 
communications with its base, or on the capacity of other forces to 
beat off the enemy and relieve it some time or other. The fact of 
an army shutting itself up indefinitely in a Plevna proves its 
inability to go out and meet the enemy. That side which can 
only fight on the defensive is certain to lose in theend. We would 
ask, then, what advantage is to be gained by entrusting our safety 
to half-trained troops who may be able enough to repel with their 
breechloaders any assaults on their lines, but who would be in- 
capable of moving out to manceuvre in a difficult country against 
trained armies and skilful generals? Does any one suppose that 
our Volunteers and Militia—admirably as they would fight—could 
be entrusted with the defence of a line of battle against German 

nerals who would endeavour to manceuvre them out of it? 

uld our men be trusted for counter-manceuvring ? All experience 
but that of the late war would suggest a negative answer. And 
we have seen in that war that the Russians attacked entrench- 
ments in an unskilful manner, while neither side committed 
itself to manceuvre. Moreover, when the Turkish regular army 
was beaten, the new levies, bravely as they fought, were no 
match for the Russian regulars. These latter had also been 
acquiring experience; and in one or two of the later battles 
they won as much by manceuvring as by fighting. We would 
remark, also, that if a position has to be defended against 
good generais and troops, it must have not only earthworks 
thrown up at random, but scientifically chosen and constructed 
works. And the defenders must know how to meet the ad- 
vaneing parallels of the enemy, to mine and countermine, to 
deliver counter assaults, &c., &c. But all this, and more, is trained 
soldier's work ; and the Turco-Russian war, while it shows how 
the use of entrenchments may receive development, how terrible 


suffered even at the hands of untrained levies in assault—espe- 
cially unskilful assault—on earthrvoriis, shows also the imperative 
need of skilful officers and trained intelligent men for the conduct 
of the business of war, which is always tending to become more, 
not less, complicated. Much as we admire our Volunteers, 
surely it were false teaching to tell them that, since every 
day the art of war becomes more difficult, and its experience 
more terrible, the necessity for accurate training and a rigid en- 
forced discipline becomes less. 

It is curious that a proposal to deprive the infantry soldier 
of his bayonet should be advocated after a war which has seen 
more actual bayonet contact than preceding ones. During 
the entire American struggle there were on the side of the 
Northerners but one hundred and forty-three authenticated cases 
of bayonet wounds. The late war shows that in a contest for pos- 
session of villages and earthworks, when both sides fight with equal 
desperation, the mutual desire to close will not be baulked. But 
of course the value of the bayonet consists in its moral effect; 
and we are very sceptical as to the probability of any troops standing 
firm who can only use clubbed rifles, and who may suddenly be 
closely confronted with others having bayonets. 

Summing up, we should say that the following lessons are 
taught us by what has been lately witnessed :—First, the imperative 
necessity of possessing an army prepared at all points for war to- 
morrow. The Russians had notsuch anarmy. Secondly, the neces- 
sity of having trained officers and soldiers thoroughly instructed, not 
only in drill and manceuvre, but in the art of utilizing ground.. 
The Russians, officers and men, employed tactics of a bygone day. 
Thirdly, the danger of trusting to half-trained levies except where 
these are behind entrenchments, and where the position cannot be 
turned or their communications threatened ; and such positions are 
very rarely found. Fourthly, the signal advantage to be derived from 
the use of entrenchments in almost every position of war, both for 
the attacking and defending side. Fifthly, the advisableness of 
throwing up temporary protection for guns against infantry fire, and: 
of aiming always at securing for attack a combination of artillery 
with rifle fire. Sixthly, now that cavalry have other duties than 
ranging themselves in embattled squadrons watching an opportunity 
for charging—and consequently that the axiom no longer has the 
same force that mounted infantry make bad cavalry and indifferent 
infantry—that there are circumstances when mounted infantry may 
render the greatest service. The Shipka Pass was saved to the 
Russians through the arrival of foot soldiers moun‘ed on cavalry 
horses. And, finally, it should be borne in mind that we have been. 
watching unskilful workmen playing with edged tools. 

Had we listened with more attention to the teachings of the wars 
which have thundered in our ears at intervals during the last 
twenty years, we should have had by this time an organization, not 
mapped out, but filled in; an army not only ready to fight, but 
prepared for a campaign; and, instead of devising a helmet in lieu. 
of a chako for our soldiers, we should have been more profitably 
employed in providing them with picks and spades, teaching them 
how to throw up earthworks, and the best method of attacking 
them. 


MODERN YACHTING. 


) Py other amusements, yachting has altered much within the: 
last twenty-five years. Steam power has become compara- 
tively common, and the size of yachts has very greatly increased. 
In 1877 a writer describing the launch of the late Baroness 
Rothschild’s vessel, the Czarina, at Gosport, pointed out that her 
tonnage was not far inferior to that of some of the frigates which 
in the time of the old war were launched in the same waters. The 
Czarina, it is true, is exceptional, being the largest sailing yacht 
afloat; but even her tonnage is surpassed by that of one steam 
yacht, and there are many craft now belonging to the pleasure: 
fleet as much beyond the yachts of former days as the Inconstant 
is beyond the Raleigh and Arethusa of thirty years ago. Thus, 
besides the Chazalte of 600 tons, already alluded to as exceeding 
the (zarina in size, there are Mr. Brassey's well-known yacht the 
Sunbeam, of 465 tons, several full-power steamers of over four hun- 
dred tons, and two, the Pandvra—not to be confounded with the 
Arctic Pandora—and the Zingara, of 506 and 535 tons respec- 
tively ; while an auxiliary screw-steamer of about the same tonrage 
as the first of these is now being built in the North. The two- 
masted vessels are necessarily smaller than these large craft ; but 
there are some amongst them which would have seemed huge 
indeed to the yachtsmen of a past generation. The Boadicea, of 
378, and the Elmina, of 350 tons, which were launched in 1874, 
have been followed by the Lyra, the Fortuna, and the Cruiser, 
and by the Golden Eagle and Surprise, the last two being 
admirable specimens of what is perhaps the most perfect 
type of modern yachts, the full-rigged vessel with auxiliary 
steam power. Other schooners approaching these in size might be 
mentioned, but those already named show the dimensions which 
pleasure craft have in our time attained. It may be considered 
perhaps that the existence of so many big yachts is merely one of 
the numerous unhealthy signs of the luxury to which Englishmen 
are now thought to be much given; but the reflection, though a 
natural, would not be a just, one. The largest and best fitted 
yacht is cramped and uncomfortable when compared with even a 
moderate house, as may be seen by contrasting the accommodation 
otfered by each. A sleeping cabin ten feet square, for instance, 


is the tire of the breechloader, and what enormous losses must be , would be deemed very luxurious on board ship, but on shore the 


United States General Morris, occurs the following passage :— | 
“ During the more recent campaigns, breastworks were thrown up at | 
every general halt ; these were found of such important service, that 
they have become a part of the general system in the management of 
anarmy. They gave such strength to positions that no general 
would attack troops behind works, even though slight, if there 
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most submissive governess would think herself much ill used if a 
bedroom of the same dimensions were offered her. People who 
have been accustomed to large dwelling-houses, and who have not 
by early habit become inured to the discomforts of sea life, cannot 
be called over fond of their ease if they prefer big vessels when they 
go afloat ; and the ladies who now possess yachts are certainly not 
to be wondered at for liking large craft, but rather to be much 
admired for being willing to undergo the trials which, whatever 
the size of their vessels, the sea is sure to inflicton them. Even if 
it were admitted, with regard to yachtsmen, that some of them 


desire more luxury than can fairly be expected off dry land, it | 


would be easy to point to many who are, to say the very least, as 
bold and hardy as their p rs, and to some who have 
acquired a knowledge of seamanship and navigation far greater 
than any which the men of former days either hoped or tried to 
attain. 

With racing as with cruising yachts the size has in- 
creased, though not of course to the same extent; and here 
it may be doubted whether the larger vessels are as well 
suited as the smaller ones were for the work which has to be 
done, or whether the finest contests are those in which the 
big racing craft take part. Many of these are too large for the 
narrow waters and short courses in which they have to contend ; 
and, without derogating from the just admiration which is often 
felt for the manner in which the big schooners and yawls are 
handled, it must be said that they sometimes seem out of place in 
the comparatively puny matches in which they take part. The 
sight of oa powerful vessels racing in a gentle breeze in the 
Solent is apt to produce much the same impression as would 
result from seeing rival fours in the Serpentine. Of course there 
are matches well suited for these craft; but the opinion, very 
common amongst yachtsmen, that the finest races are those of the 
forty-ton cutters, shows that to many well qualified to judge the 
struggles of the big yachts often seem, as compared with those of 
smaller vessels, decidedly tame. The fact, however, that such 
large vessels are now built for cruising and for racing, coupled with 
the very pertinent fact that the cost of constructing and of main- 
taining yachts has of late years considerably increased, shows how 
strong a hold the liking for the sea still has on Englishmen, and 


how much attached they are to the pursuit which they origi- | 
_ his attention to the calculations of the naval architect. 


nated. Yachtsmen not only spend large sums of money on their 
vessels, but they do what with many is a much _ harder 
thing than giving money—they devote a great deal of 
time and trouble to mastering, in at. least, a difficult 
calling. Among the owners of the small craft many are 
to be found who, from long practice persevered in with absolute 
indifference to discomfort, have become, if not as well able to 
handle their vessels as those who have been bred to a sea life, at 
all events but little behind them in nautical skill. The proprietors 
-of the larger yachts take their pleasure on the sea, but not being, 
as a rule, animated by the same enthusiastic energy as those who 
sail the smaller vessels, are not inclined to give themselves so much 
trouble; and indeed are under no necessity for doing so, having 
usually a fairly competent captain. But even amongst the pro- 
prietors of the big vessels some are to be found who have been at 
no small pains to learn a sailor's work. A few years ago the 
Board of Trade instituted a special examination for yacht-owners 
who desired to show that they were capable of commanding their 
own vessels; and a considerable number of yachtsmen have suc- 
cessfully passed this examination, which, it should be observed, 
is anything but a nominal one, requiring a real know- 
ledge of navigation, and of seamanship so far as the handling 
of fore and aft vessels is concerned. Jn the list of those 
who have obtained certificates the names of the owners of large 
vessels are not wanting. Indeed, the first to brave the examination 
was a gentleman whose yacht is one of the largest afloat. It will 
be seen, then, that yachting is not merely the idle amusement of 
zich people much troubled to find out how to spend their days, 
ut that in some cases those who devote themselves to it strive 
with considerable success to master a portion of the knowledge 
which the commander of a vessel ought to possess. 

It need hardly be said that a pursuit which has such charms for 
«wealthy and occasionally for energetic people has attracted some 
writers who have endeavoured to instruct the yachtsman in what 
he desires to understand, and to describe the pleasures of racing 
and ae The literature of yachting, however, is by no means 
extensive ; but this is not to be regretted, as much of it is but very 
_— stuff. The best known writer on this subject was the late 

. Cooper, who certainly was very well acquainted with it; 
but he was terribly diffuse, and his frequent attempts to be 
funny shared the usual fate of such efforts against nature, and 
resulted in almost indescribable dulness. Our own days have seen 
the production of a work of a very different order from anything 

. Cooper wrote—to wit, an elaborate treatise on yacht-designing, 
which is undoubtedly of great value, and has been compiled with 
extreme care, but is perhaps somewhat abstruse for the ordinary 
nautical reader. Less formidable than this erudite work to those 
not versed in mathematics are some well-considered papers on 
yacht and boat-sailing, marked by singular clearness aud a 
thoreugh knowledge of the subject treated, which have during 
the last nine or ten months appeared in the Field. The 
writer, it is true, amidst much valuable information, gives some 
that is superfluous, as he cannot resist the temptation of encourag- 
ing the fancy of yachtsmen for dabbling in problems connected 
with ships about which the professional sailor does not trouble 
himself, and of which half knowledge is worse than no knowledge 


at all. When, for instance, the author of these excellent articles 
says regretfully that, though a sailing-master knows what to do if 
his vessel carries too much weather-helm, or how a want of stiff- 
ness may be remedied, he would be much puzzled if he were told 
to shorten the arm of the couple which represents the force that is 
turning the vessel’s head to the wind, or to lengthen the arm of 
the couple upon which the statical stability of the vessel depends, 
it is impossible not to feel that the seaman who has paid no atten- 
tion to these theoretical considerations is right, and that the 
amateur who devotes his time to them is wrong; inasmuch as time 
will be much better spent in learning practically how to handle 
his yacht than in examining mathematical expressions of forces a 
knowledge of which is not in the very least degree necessary for the 
— management of a vessel. In fact, the amateur who troubles 

imself about these matters is endeavouring to do more than the 
man who is a sailor by trade does in his own calling. The latter, 
though he begins very young and devotes all his energies to the 
work, finds that it is quite hard enough to acquire a practical 
knowledge of seamanship, and does not endeavour to master 
problems a knowledge of which is not needful to him. What do 
the excellent captains who every year show such admirable skill 
in handling the yachts they command in narrow and crowded 
waters know about centres of effort, centres of lateral re- 
sistance, or the righting arm of the lever? Do men who 
navigate larger vessels concern themselves much about these 
things? and is it likely that the amateur who begins to study 
seamanship comparatively late in life, and does not give his whole 
time to it, will protitably employ himself in acquiring knowledge 
which the seaman by profession regards as superfluous? A sailor 
does not pretend to a naval architect’s knowledge of the mathe- 
matical questions connected with the motion and resistance of ships, 
any more than a naval architect considers himself qualified to 
command a vessel on a voyage. The yacht-owner who, in order 
to understand the cutter or schooner in which he sails for three or 
four months in the year, plunges into the abstruse matters 
which have been mentioned, is likely to get but a sorry 
result for his pains. He will find his time much more 
profitably and quite fully occupied in learning seaman- 
ship and acquiring some power of taking observations. When 
he is a good sailor and a competent observer he may turn 
It will 
be some time before he undertakes this branch of study. 

The writer in the Feld does not, however, touch other- 
wise than lightly on these questions, a full exposition of 
which will be found by those who are determined to master 
them in the work on yacht-designing which has been men- 
tioned. He devotes himself principally to giving a clear and 

ractical account of the construction and rigging of yachts and 
ts; and so thoroughly are these subjects treated by him 
that none but persons with very considerable knowledge of them 
are likely to read his papers without learning something from 
them. ‘The sound advice on the buying and examination of a 
yacht is likely to be of service to many, and not a few who 
are interested in yachting will be grateful to the writer for 
his staunch advocacy of the time-honoured cutter rig which 
has been of late so much abandoned for the reduced mainsail and 
lug mizen of the yawl. The observations made as to the rigs best 
suited to yachts of various sizes are extremely valuable; but on 
one point it is difficult to agree with the author of these papers, 
who appears to share a prejudice common amongst yachtsmen. 
Speaking of vesselsof 300 tons or more, he says, very justly, that such 
large craft should have three masts, but he disapproves apparently 
of their being square rigged on the foremast, as has been recom- 
mended by some seamen. No doubt the fore and aft rig has, in the 
eyes of those who have to do with yachts, a special sacredness, and 
ey can rarely be induced to depart from it; but it should be re- 
membered that the strong preference for this rig comes from a 
time when those vessels were much smaller than they are now, 
and were principally intended for coast work. Then the exclusive 
devotion to fore and aft sails was reasonable enough; but now 
things have altered greatly. As has been shown, very large 
yachts are now built, and are occasivnally intended, it may be 
presumed, for long voyages, and to adhere obstinately in these 
vessels to the fore and aft rig is like giving a full-grown man the 
clothes of a lad. No naval officer or merchant captain would 
dream of rigging a vessel of the size of some modern yachts with- 
out any standing square-sails; and the practice of seamen in this 
respect is more likely to be right than the arbitrary tradition of 
yachtsmen. Perhaps the best rig for very large yachts would be 
that adopted for the Czartna—full square-rig on the foremast, and 
fore and aft rig on the main and mizen ; a method of proportioning 
the different kinds of sails very popular amongst American seamen, 
and said to produce admirable results. For big two-masted yachts 
surely it might be well to try sometimes the brigantine rig, which 
is one of the prettiest ever seen on the waters, and gives great 
facilities for handling a vessel. 


THE QUARTIER LATIN. 


yi pnener are few young Englishmen—at least amongst that in- 
creasing minority who have a smattering of other tongues 
beside their own—to whom the works of Henry Murger have not 
at one time or another appeered in the light of a revelation. How 
humdrum and prosaic seems the life of an English undergraduate 
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compared with the joyous freedom of the vie de Bohéme! That 
is indeed a life. What noble stoicism, what delightful poverty, 
what splendid disregard of one’s duty to one’s self or to one’s 
neighbour, what unblushing effrontery, what shameless mendacity 
—above all, what heroic contempt for all laws human or divine! 
The manly English bosom rebels at the thought of dons and 
proctors, of gates and chapels, and vows that at the earliest oppor- 
tunity these hateful trammels shall be broken through and a new 
and glorious existence begun, not in law-abiding England, but in 
that new paradise still untroubled by the knowledge of good and 
evil—the Latin Quarter. 

These aspirations remain for the most part unfulfilled. The 
sucking barrister has to eat his dinners, the embryo hero has to join 
his regiment. ‘The bishop of the future has to preach his ordination 
sermon before the bishop of the present. The rising merchant has 
to seek the elevation of a three-legged stool; only in their dreams 
can they emulate the glorious immorality of Murger’s heroes, 
There is one fortunate calling, however—itis only just beginning 
to take rank as a profession—which holds out to the bold youth 
who pursues it a chance of entering the Promised Land. He who 
has the skill to persuade his parents that he is able to amass a 
fortune by the pursuit of the Fine Arts can have but small ditti- 
culty in persuading them further that only in Paris can this 
mysterious power be acquired. Surely for such can the dream be 
fulfilled. But here a doubt suggests itself. Has not the ingenious 
Frenchman a little overdone the delights of student life? Can 
such bliss indeed exist? Were Rodolphe, Schaunard, and the rest 
permitted to pursue their nefarious career with such complete im- 
punity ? Were there ever any persons who were so poor, so happy, 
and so little virtuous? Is there no trustworthy—that is to say, 
no British—testimony on the point? Surely Thackeray was in his 
early days an art-student in Paris; we turn with eagerness to the 
Paris Sketch-Book tor a record of his experience. 

The testimony, such as it is, is entirely negative. We can only 
gather that he considered the artistic life of Paris profoundly 
uninteresting from his having said nothing at all about it. Criti- 
cism we have of French pictures, of French novels, of French 
plays, of French governments, sketches of English snobs, adapta- 
tions of French stories, imitations of Béranger; but not a word 
as to his life as a student. With some misgivings caused by this 
silence, we will pursue our aspirant to his lodging in the Rue 
Jacob, and see what aes to him there. In the first place, he 
will go to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where he will be placed in an 
atelier superintended by some great painter whose name he has rever- 
enced from afar, and from whose teaching he expects a miracle— 
namely, that he shall acquire the art of painting without taking 
any trouble about it. It is needless to say that this miracle is not 
performed, nor, indeed, the lesser one, that the great painter should 
tind time to superintend to any purpose the works of some forty 
or fifty pupils. The first experiences of a newcomer in a Paris 
atelier are anything but pleasant. He is expected to fetch fuel for 
the stove, and perform various other little menial offices. At this 
he grumbles; but, mindful of his public school experience, at 
length gives way. ‘Then come various minor annoyances, such as 
only the perverted ingenuity of the French rapin could suggest, 
which finally culminate in attempts at overt bullying. Here he 
makes a stand, and being joined by the three or four English 
and American students in the same atelier, succeeds vt et armis 
in establishing his right to be left unmolested. And here we are 
incidentally reminded of a point that is well worthy of considera- 
tion—namely, the close bond that joins American and English 
students on the Continent. Those who know how little mutual 
love there is between tourists of the two nations will hardly 
believe how naturally they amalgamate as students into one 
society, with cross friendships and common interests, entirely 
regardless of the difference of nationality. This atlinity is no 
doubt greatly aided by the possession of a language which, although 
not absolutely identical, at least serves all purposes of mutual 
intercourse; for be it noted that the art student tinds the acquisi- 
tion of a foreign language almost as difficult as that of the art of 


ting. 

Guided by these experiences, the youthful painter naturally 
falls entirely into the little English and American society that 
holds so strictly aloof from the commonenemy. He has his meals at 
some restaurant which, owing to the badness of the food, is entirely 
free from native intruders, and which has the additional advantage 
of providing him at exorbitant prices with that bottled beer 
which, in conjunction with a resident chaplain, is held out by 
every Continental hotel as a lure for the british tourist. After 
a time he gets tired of the atelier. There is a peculiar nastiness 
about the sayings and doings of the Parisian rapin that no 
English stomach can stand for long, especially if the said stomach 
has been weakened by a long course of culinary abominations at 
his favourite restaurant. So he deserts his lodgings and takes a 
studio with a friend. Now begins the real enjoyment—the un- 
fettered poetry of existence. ‘Two bedsare improvised in different 
corners of the studio; there is one chair with a broken leg to 
give to visitors, a box and a portmanteau are sufficient seats for 
the hardy occupants. A cracked jug and basin, an iron stove, two 
easels, and a piece of ragged tapestry for backgrounds complete the 
furniture of the apartment. Nor is decoration wanted. The walls 
are covered by those studies which seem to accumulate in such 
magical profusion round even the idlest of artists. Any bare 
corner is filled up with the addresses of models, who display a 
singular pertinacity in calling when they are not wanted, and a 
andibesn obstinacy in not coming when they are sent for. 


Having established himself luxuriously in his house, the English- 
man reverts to his natural iastinct and determines to feed at 
home. A cask of Bass is got in at vast expense; a gridiron and 
a saucepan are added to the furniture ; the friends take it in turns 
to go out and buy beefsteaks which they cook themselves over the 
stove. In the evening they have visitors, who bring a pair of 
boxing-gloves and help to consume the cask of Bass; so with the 
national beverage and the national sport the day is worthily 
brought toa close. This is not delirious gaiety, but for a time it 
is at least happiness of a tranquil order. But soon a certain 
Weariness sets in; painting has not advanced much, models are 
expensive and have to be abandoned. The sketching of designs 
for gigantic pictures to be executed in the far-off future begets a 
certain emptiness, a feeling that there are limits to the resources 
of human imagination. Painting one’s friends, and finally oneself 
in a borrowed looking-glass, scarcely gratifies the craving for 
beauty that is so strong in the artistic breast. And then material 
matters are hardly more satisfactory. It is possible to get tired 
even of beefsteaks and Bass. Continual exercise in the national 
pastime begets a certain soreness which blunts the keen edge of 
its delight ; and, above all, the superstitious reverence for cleanli- 
ness of which no Englishman entirely divests himself makes the 
cracked jug and basin appear but a poor substitute for the British 
tub. So the friends decide that, after all, the study of landscape is 
the noblest occupation for the human mind, The studio is locked 
up, and they start for the Forest of Fontainebleau, where all 
Irench landscapes are painted. First they make for Grez, where 
there is a practicable river and a whole fleet of canoes and boats, 
the product of the leisure moments of former English and American 
visitors. Here, at last, may be traced some faint resemblance to the 
life that Murger described so humorously and so eloquently. The 
gvisette is, indeed, dead—if she ever existed—but an artist's model 
may at a pinch supply her place, and add the elements of romance 
to the simple boyish pleasures of bathing, boating, and throwing 
stones at the natives. The hitherto unknown emotions of love and 
jealousy, hatred and despair, combine to give a delicious piquancy 
to life. When at last a challenge is actually given and a duel pro- 
jected, the poetry of existence may be said to have reached its cul- 
minating point. The tragedy which might otherwise become too 
serious to be thoroughly enjoyable is properly tempered by a due in- 
fusion of comedy. The mere spectacle of a little society of deadly 
enemies, all loathing one another's sight, but all held together 
in the closest intimacy by the impossibility of paying their bill and 
so leaving the inn, becomes in time irresistibly comic, even to the 
deadly enemies themselves; and when at last remittances arrive 
their jealousies are forgotten and their duels postponed, and 
they tramp across the forest to Barbizon, where, free from the 
dangerous attractions of boating and flirtation, they hope that at last 
a little painting may be achieved. Here they are on the very skirts of 
the Forest, within easy walkof its most picturesque points ; and now 
surely they will do some work. Every morning there starts a little 
procession, each with his paint-box, easel, camp-stool, and sketching 
umbrella. Solemnly they march into the Forest, solemnly they 
diverge on their separate paths to seek for “motives” undis- 
turbed. When they return in the evening, it seems that none of 
them have found a motive strong enough to induce them to paint. 
And so they lead an idle, happy life, until want of funds or the 
remonstrance of parents brings them back again to England and 
respectability. 

Such is the average life pursued by an English art student at 
Paris ; harmless indeed as compared with the poetic license indulged 
in by Murger’s heroes, or indeed with the real life of the Parisian 
students, which is quite as bad as that of their immortal proto- 
types, though much less amusing—harmless at least as regards its 
influence on the moral character. Indeed, the feeling of comrade- 
ship engendered, of difficulties shared, of mutual good offices, is 
often highly beneficial, but it is distinctly ruinous as regards the 
purpose with which it was undertaken. We may safely say that 
there is no surer way of preventing a young man from succeeding 
in the arts than by sending him abroad before he has had time to 
acquire the habit of hard work. 


RESOURCES OF THE GREAT POWERS. 


i the present condition of the Continent, when an accident 
might precipitate a conflict as universal, protracted, and 
sanguinary as that ushered in by the French Revolution, it will be 
interesting to inquire what changes have taken place in the relative 
resources of the Great Powers since the close of the last European 
struggle by the final abdication of the first Napoleon. Population 
and wealth, which together constitute the potential strength of 
a nation, of course do not ensure success in war. Superiority in 
those respects may be more or less neutralized by an inconvenient 
contiguration of territory, by inefficient organization, by want of 
military skill, or by disatfection. In the American Civil War, for 
example, the South was inferior to the North in every element 
of permanent power, yet the genius of General Lee, availing itself 
of the higher soldierly aptitudes of the men he led, their habit of 
command, and their skill in the use of the rifle, prolonged the 
contest for four years, and during three of these made the issue 
appear doubtful to foreign observers. In 1866, again, Austria and 
the South German States possessed a much larger population 
than Prussia and_ her allies, and probably also exceeded them 
in wealth; yet better organization, the needle gun, and the 
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strategy of Count Moltke expelled Austria from Germany 
in seven weeks. Lastly, France, in 1870, though somewhat 
inferior in numbers, was far wealthier than Germany, and 
formed a united nation; nevertheless she was completely over~ 
thrown, dismembered, and held to ransom in a single campaign, 
because she had neglected to prepare in season. Money and num- 
bers, then, are only the raw material, which prudence and fore- 
thought may convert into military strength, but which unorga- 
nized are at the mercy of an aggressor. There is this material 
difference, however, between the three wars to which we have 
been referring and the war the fear of which has agitated Europe 
during the past two years; the latter could not be decided so 
speedily. North and South: Prussia and Austria, Germany and 
France, were separated from one another only by imaginary lines. 
Consequently the belligerents could not be prevented from meeting 
as soon as either side was ready. If we were to engage in a 
struggle, on the other hand, our enemy could not force us tu stake 
our fortunes on the issue of a single battle. Assuming our naval 
pre-eminence to be assured, we could choose our point of attack, 
and, unless the needs of an ally called us to his aid, could take a 
reasonable time to — oo much reliance upon this advan- 
tage would, indeed, most rash and dangerous. Inability to 
lend prompt help might lose us invaluable allies, and unreadiness 
to seize a favourable opportunity for striking a sharp, decisive 
blew might spin out for a generation a war otherwise capable of 
being ended quickly, and might thus overwhelm us in debt. Still 
the advantage exists to be wisely used, and ought not to be over- 
looked by ourselves, any more than it will be, we may be sure, by 
possible adversaries. 

No census having been taken during the last century, we can 
form nothing better than estimates of the numbers of the nations 
that took part in the revolutionary wars. It is believed, however, 
that the population of Great Britain and Ireland at the beginning 
of the struggle was about fourteen millions. At the same time a 
Committee of the Constituent Assembly reported that of France to 
exceed twenty-six millions. The meer of Austria was 
probably not much less, and that of Russia in Europe may be 
taken roughly at forty millions. Thus two of the Great Powers 
had populations nearly double our own, while a third had nearly 
treble ours. Nor was this all. Properly speaking, we had then 
no Colonial Empire. We had just lost in a most disastrous, 
ignominious, and costly conflict the Thirteen American Provinces. 
Canada was a conquered dependency inhabited by French settlers. 
The Cape of Good Hope was Dutch territory, and Australia and 
New Zealand were yet unoccupied. Further, we held only a 
small part of India. Lastly, Ireland was thoroughly disaffected, 
waiting only for French assistance to burst into open insurrection. 
We drew invaluable aid from Ireland, no doubt, in the struggle 
against France, both in men and money, and it was an Irishman who 
finally triumphed over Napoleon. But, on the other hand, we had 
to occupy the country with an immense military force, we had 
to stamp out an armed ineurrection, and if Hoche had landed at 
Bantry, we should have had to fight for our hold of the country 
against Roman Catholics and Presbyterians united, assisted by 
a large French force, and led by one of the greatest of the revo- 
lutionary generals. It is doubtful, therefore, whether Ireland 
ought not to be subtracted from our effective strength, and, if so, 
we were eighty-six years ago only ten millions against the twenty- 
six millions of France and Austria respectively and the forty 
millions of Russia, It will thus be seen that at the beginning of 
the revolutionary struggle England was an extremely small 
Power, both absolutely and relatively. When the struggle came 
to an end, the population of the United Kingdom was about 
18,000,000; that of France 29,000,000; of Austria, 28,000,000; 
of Germany, 21,000,000; and of Russia in Europe, 48,000,000. 
England was still a very small Power, though relatively greater 
than it had been a quarter of a century previously. The popula- 
tion of both France and Austria exceeded it sixty per cent., and 
that of Russia continued to be nearly three times as great. 

Now, however, a great change has taken place. Our popula- 
tion in the middle of last year was estimated in round numbers at 
33,500,000 ; that of France was found by the late census at the 
end of 1876 to have been 36,905,000; that of Germany at the end 
of 1875 to have been 42,727,000; that of Austro-Hungary, 
35,904,000 in the middle of 1872; and that of Russia in 
Europe 71,207,000 in 1867. These figures exhibit very clearly 
the immense changes brought about in the relative strength of the 
Great Powers in the course of the last sixty years. Trance has 
sunk from a position of commanding pre-eminence to that, at the 
most, of a mere equal in a group of mighty States, Austro- 
Hungary has also lost in importance, while her failure to assimilate 
the discordant races of which her Empire is composed still further 
lessens her political weight. Russia has maintained her position ; 
but, except so far as she may succeed in aggrandizirg herself by 
her present adventure, she has done no more. Germany, on the 
other hand, has risen immensely. From being a congeries of 
loosely confederated States with a population much smaller than 
either that of France or Austria, she has become a united Empire 
of nearly forty-three millions of souls—almost sixteen per cent. 
more populous than France. Scarcely less remarkable is the 
growth of the United Kingdom. Practically our population is now 
very nearly equal to the Austro-Hungarian or the French; it is 
only nine millions less than even the German; and is very close 
upon one-half the Russian. Consequently, there is now only a 
single community in Europe twice as numerous as our own, 
whereas there were two at the outbreak of the French Revolution ; 


and there is no State at all treble ourselves in population. In 
other words, even in num we are now all but the 
equals of France, while we have grown from barely a third 
to just one-half the population of Russia. In the meantime, 
the old Irish difficulty is rapidly disappearing. Unhappily, 
indeed, Ireland is still far from being heartily reconciled to her 
position in the Empire. She has, however, become so far loyal 
that such a rebellion as that of the United Irishmen is entirely 
impossible. However desperate the European struggle in which 
we may be engaged, we need never again fear to see Ulster and 
Munster banded together in an oath-bound conspiracy under the 
leadership of peers, country gentlemen, merchants, and barristers, 
to sever the connexion between the two islands. Ireland, there- 
fore, will never again constitute the same drain on our resources 
as before. Another most important change to our advantage is 
the growth of our colonial possessions. At the beginning of this 
century our foreign dependencies were scattered over the world, 
and were unable to afford us substantial help even towards 
their own defence. Now we have in Canada and Australia 
alone, without reckoning South Africa, the West Indies, or other 
settlements, over six millions of people of European descent. The 
efficiency of the Canadian defensive armaments is recognized by 
military men; and spirit, at least, is not wanting in Australia 
to reproduce the system. From both, therefore, in case of 
need, we should receive effective help in their own defence 
at any rate. If we add these populations to our own, the 


| purely British population ranks third in numbers amongst 
| the Powers of 


curope. Were we to add India, with its 
limitless recruiting grounds, we should be more than a match for 
the four other Great Powers all combined together, with Italy 
thrown in as a makeweight. Leaving, however, India and the 
colonies out of the account, our own thirty-three and a half mil- 
lions at home enable us, if we have the will, to take rank as a 
military nation with the greatest of the Continental Powers. At 
the time of the American Civil War the white population of the 
South amounted in round numbers to five and a half millions, and, 
according to the Superintendent of the last Census, one million of 
these—that is, two-elevenths—were actually placed in the field in 
the course of the four years. Of course the Confederacy was 
fighting on its own ground, and in defence of hearth and home. 
No nation, however public-spirited, would submit to such a 
terrible strain, except when driven to fight for its life. Yet this 
example from a people of our own blood in our own day illustrates 
what England could do in the last extremity. Were we to make 
the same exertions, we could confront our enemies in the course of 
four years with over six millions of men, or armies equal to ail the 
existing military forces of the Continent. 

We have spoken so far only of the increase of population. Unfor- 
tunately there exist no data for comparing the accumulation of public 
wealth. So far, however, as our own country alone is concerned, the 
important paper recently read before the Statistical Society by Mr. 
Giffen enables us to estimate the changes effected in our position 
by the lapse of sixty years. We came ont of the war against 
Napoleon with a debt of nine hundred millions sterling, secured 
upon a national property of twenty-two hundred millions. Now, 
our debt is under eight hundred millions, aud our estate eight 
thousand five hundred millions. Were the proportion the same as 
at the time of Waterloo, the debt would exceed three thousand 
millions—that is to say, twenty-two hundred millions would be 
added to the existing debt. The great American Civil War bur- 
dened the North with a debt of four hundred millions, and it is not 
likely that, were we surprised by a war for which we are unprepared 
we should exceed the waste, prodigality, and financial incompetence 
of the North, or that we should have to make greater exertions to 
secure ultimate victory. We should probably, therefore, not increase 
our debt more rapidly than at the rate of a hundred millions a 
year. If so, we might wage a conflict as prolonged as that against 
revolutionary France without burdening ourselves more heavily 
than we did in that gigantic struggle. And there would of course 
be room for a corresponding increase of taxation. 

We state these facts not in any spirit of boastfulness, but simpl 
with a view to show what is our actual position in the world. tt 
we shrink from upholding our national rights and performing our 
national duties, it is not from any want of real power, but merely 
because, whether from policy or indolence, we have not thought 
fit to organize our vast resources in due season. 


SCHOOL BOARD PEDANTRY. 


EADERS of Peacock's Crotchet Castle may remember how the 
Rey. Dr. Folliott, bursting one morning into Mr. Crotehet’s 
breakfast-room, exclaimed, “ God bless my soul, sir! I am out of 
all patience with this march of mind. There has my house been 
nearly burned down by my cook taking it into her head to study 
hydrostatics in a sixpenny tract published by the Steam Intellect 
Society.” Later on, in auswer to Mr, Firedamp, who says to him, 
“Sir, you seem to make very light of science,” the Doctor ex- 
lains :—“‘ Yes, sir, such science as the learned friend deals in. 
verything for everybody, science for all, schools for all, rhetoric 
for all, law for all, physic for all, words for all, and sense for none. 
I say, sir, law for lawyers, and cookery for cooks; and I wish the 
learned friend, for all his life, a cook that will pass her time in 
studying his works; then every dinner he sits down to at home he 
will sit on the stool of repentance.” What the reverend Doctor 
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would have thought of the present march of mind, considering how 
he was shocked it nearly fifty years ago, it is difficult to 
imagine. Both he and his inventor would surely have been 
appalled at the latest instance of the care of a paternal government 
for the education of its children. Dr. Folliott would, indeed, have 
had a double cause for anger; for, on another occasion, when some 
one speaks of the great enchanter, meaning Sir Walter Scott, the 
Doctor asserts that he prefers “the great enchanter of Covent 
Garden; he who, for more than a quarter of a century, has pro- 
duced two pantomimes a year, to the delight of children of all 
ages, including myself at all ages. That is the enchanter for me. 
I am for the pantomimes.” 

The London School Board, in the case to which we refer, has run 
directly counter to Dr. Folliott’s two pet prejudices, and we may 
safely add, without the fear of any general disagreement, to all the 
rules of common sense. To these rules of course such a body as 
the School Board may be held to be superior; and the mere fact 
that in its wisdom it has made up its mind that pantomimes are 
noxious may possibly carry weight with some people. But let us 
tell the tale of the School Board’s indignation befcre making any 
further comments upon it. On the 8th of February Mr. Wybrow 
Robertson, manager of the Royal Aquarium Theatre, appeared at 
the Westminster Police Court to answer several summonses taken 
out under the provisions of the Elementary Education Act, 1876, 
for employing children under ten years of age, and two summonses 
for employing children over the age of ten years who had not 
obtained certificates of competency as to reading, writing, Xc. 
The summonses arose out of the employment of the children in 
the Christmas pantomime, and Mr. Straight, who appeared for the 
School Board, observed that, “ instead of their minds being 
improved by proper and judicious schooling, they were employed 
twice a day skipping about, and got notions in their heads which 
could be of no use to them.” The antithesis is perhaps not much 
more reasonable than the celebrated one “instead of which you 
steal geese on a common,” for it is difficult to see what harm there 
can possibly be in children skipping about. Nor would one have 
thought that the “notions” spoken of with so much contempt 
could have been very deleterious. There is nothing actually 
shocking in the notion of representing either a Colorado beetle or 
a French soldier, which it was proved was done in the afternoon 
and evening by a little boy who, be it observed, went to school 
in the morning. As far as the usefulness of this 


rticular 
notion was concerned, it is probable that the nine shillings a 
week gained by it commended themselves more to the dull minds 
of the child’s parents than would the extra lessons which the | 
School Board apparently would like to put in their place. It was 
also proved that before the charge was hear a school had | 
been established for the children at the Aquarium, where they | 


went through a course of instruction. Mr. Robertson, in answer to | 
the summonses, observed that what had been said about idleness | 
and skipping about was only intended to cast a slur upon the | 


profession generally. 
they could be in a Board school; they had a competent school- 
master, and, besides that, were drilled and taught music and sing- 


this could be cailed education, and at,that point the case was adjourned 
for a second hearing. We may takeadvantage of this break in its 
course to see what was thought on the subject of whether this 
could be called education or not by one Francis Bacon, who, although 
he lived before the days of Steam Intellect Societies and School 
Boards, is generally supposed to have been a wise man. In a 
to which is pretixed the heading, “The action of the 
recommended as a part of discipline,” he wrote thus :—“ It 
also deserves to be remarked that even ordinary talents in great 
men, and on t occasions, may sometimes produce re- 
markable effects. And of this we will give an eminent 
instance, the rather because the Jesuits judiciously retain 
the oe oa among them. And though the thing itself be 
disreputable in the profession of it, yet it is excellent as a disci- 
pline; we mean the action of the theatre, which strengthens the 
memory, regulates the tone of the voice and the efficacy of pro- 
nunciation, gracefully composes the countenance and the gesture, 
procures a becoming degree of assurance; and, lastly, accustoms 
youth to the eye of man.” 

These we might take to be advantages worth acquiring, and 
it might be supposed that in these days Bacon’s qualification, 
“though the thing itself be eae ye in the profession of it,” 
would be unnec But the School Board is wiser, no 
doubt, in its generation than was Bacon in his, and izes 
thoroughly how disreputable a thing it is to appear as a Colorado 
beetle, and how impossible to obtain ey instruction within 
the wicked walls of a theatre. When the case came on for a 
second hearing several of the children and their parents were 
examined, and stated that they were benefited by the training 
which they received; they learned, in addition to reading and 
writing, music, drilling, and manners, and were not fatigued 
) Kena occupation. This, the School Board answered, through 

mouth of Mr. Straight, was not the elementary education con- 
templated by the Act of Parliament, and it was idle and childish 
to maintain that it was. Mr. Robertson in his reply observed, 
we must say, with great justice, that the proceedings might 
almost be characterized as vexatious. The solicitor to the 
School Board had written to him on January 24, saying 
that he had been instructed to begin proceedings against him 
in this matter, unless he would dismiss all the children 
employed contrary to the Act. Mr. Robertson replied “ thgt the 


The children were better educated than | 


children were being honestly educated and trained, that it would 
be impossible to dismiss them at a day's notice, but that he would 
do so in a week, and the law would be better enforced in many 
other instances than in picking out a theatre for prosecution.” 
Any one of ordinary common sense would have seen that it was 
quite impossible to dismiss at once a number of persons engaged in 
a theatrical representation without throwing the whole thing out 
of gear and entailing a serious loss upon many unoffending people. 
The School Board, however, was not pleased to accept Mr. Robert- 
son’s very reasonable proposal, and after he had a second time 
pointed out that he cou:d not dismiss the children at a day’s notice 
without stopping the pantomime and throwing all the other actors 
out of work, the summonses against him were taken out. The law 
required, Mr. Robertson went on to say, that they should 
be taught at an elementary school or in an “ equally efficient” 
marner; and this, according to common sense, should be 
taken to imply that, if children were taught reading, 
writing, music, and drilling, brought up to an honest living, 
and taught to be intelligent members of the community, then 
they were properly educated. Their appearance and bright- 
ness in the witness-box were, he contended, in his favour; and 
from their occupation they and their parents earned money, and 
were benefited. Mr. D'Eyncourt, the magistrate, while he wished 
that the summonses had not been taken out, and that Mr. Robert- 
son's proposition had been accepted by the Board, observed that 
there were other cases of the kind throughout the country, and 
this action had been taken as a warning and caution. He did not 
see how Mr. Robertson could get over the difficulty without 
proving that the education received by the children in the morning 
was equal to that given all day and all the week at elementary 
schools, where the principles of education were laid down; and 
Mr. Robertson must theretore cease to employ the children. 

With the magistrate’s decision is is of course impossible to 
quarrel, It is equally impossible to be satisfied with the action in 
this matter of the School Board, which, by a grossly pedantic 
insistence upon the letter of the law, has deprived a number of 
children of the chance of making an honest weekly income, and 
at the same time learning, alongside with what most people regard 
as elementary knowledge, a special discipline as to the value of 
which most people will be disposed to agree with Bacon rather 
than with the School Board. The School Board has not only 
made itself ridiculous, but has laid itself open to the remark that 
there may after all be some justice in the complaints frequently 
made of its misuse of its authority. 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA. 


M: CARL ROSA has again undertaken a season of opera in 
English in London. The theatre he has taken for this 
purpose is the Adelphi, no other being available at the time. We 
cannot but regret, in the interests of musical art, that he should 
be obliged to content himself with so small a house. Mr. Rosa 


i _ is an orchestral conductor of such great skill and judgment that we 
ing under the best masters. Mr. Straight ridiculed the idea that | 


feel that he ought to have space in which to give rein to the power 
of his band, instead of being obliged, as at the Adelphi, to be con- 
tinually repressing and restraining his orchestra. ‘True it is that, 
thanks to his care and artistic feeling, one seldom is aware that 
this is the case; but we cannot help the afterthought that, were 
he less fettered, he could give us something even better than the 
performance which he has given. ‘ 

For the first opera of the season Mr. Rosa has chosen Nicolai’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Perhaps no opera could gain so much 
as this by being performed in English. The other operas which 
have been written on Shakspearian subjects—such as Othello, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Hamilet—have to do with romantic cha- 
racters outside the experience of everyday life; but to an English 
audience Sir John Falstaff is a real and living personage, and Sir 
John singing Italian recitative cannot but make an unpleasant 
impression, To this cause may perhaps be attributed the com- 
paratively little favour with which the work has hitherto been 
received in this country. The somewhat careless performance of 
it last season at Covent Garden also, no doubt, prevented those 
who then heard the work from fully appreciating its many merits. 
As performed at the Adelphi, however, we hear the opera as 
nearly as possible under the circumstances under which German 
audiences have heard it for so many years and with so much ap- 
proval. The recitatives with which it had beer encumbered for 
the Italian stage have been swept away and spoken dialogue 
substituted, taken as closely as possible from Shakspeare’s comedy 
—as the original dialogue by Mosenthal was taken from the 
German version of the play—so that the intentions of both com- 
poser and librettist are respected. Heard under these conditions, 
we are able to feel the bright dramatic character of the music. 
We now understand the bright sparkling character of the songs 
and concerted music of Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, the rollick- 
ing humour of the music given to Falstaff, and the tender but 
bright view that the composer has taken of Anne Page’s cha- 
racter. We cannot say that the music of the opera ever quite 
realizes the hopes raised by the overture, but it is always tuneful 
and dramatic, and many passages are of great beauty. The orches- 


tration is not very elaborate, but is effective, and is far above that 
school of modern Italian scoring which Wagner has said is only 
using the orchestra as a 
the model of comic o 
as a comic opera. 
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musical feeling in a work the subject of which supplies no very 
serious or emotional dramatic situations. What we expect in a 
work of this sort we find here—freshness, sparkle, and dramatic 
expression of fun and high spirits, together with enough tenderness 
to support the slender love interest of the story. 

The performance was, as a whole, admirable; the orchestra 
is not only perfectly drilled and thoroughly under the conductor's 
control, but has a beauty of tone, especially in the strings, such 
as is rarely heard. Mr. Rosa also has the power of accompanying 
the voices without drowning them with his band, a power which 
is often wanting in other orchestral and operatic conductors. The 
chorus again has the charm of beauty of quality in the voices 
as well as perfect intonation and attack. The well-known overture 
was almost perfectly played, Mr. Rosa showing his power of 
appreciating the most playful music as well as that of the more 
severe school by the wonderful grace and charm which he gave to 
the beautiful waltz movement, especially at its second occurrence. 
Miss Julia Gaylord, who has played Mrs. Ford with marked 
success since the opening night, having retired from the company, 
her place was taken on Wednesday evening by Miss Carina 
Clelland, who, in spite of her obvious nervousness and the 
difficulty of the music, made a very favourable impression on her 
audience, particularly by her bright singing of the recitative in 
the first act, “Soon he'll be here,” in which she debates with 
herself how to receive Falstaff, and also in the beautiful passage 
towards the close of the same act, “The hopes of life’s bright 
morning,” in which Mrs, Ford expresses her feigned despair at her 
husband's unjust suspicions. The singer possesses many good 
qualities, and amongst them the power of distinctly articulating 
her words—a most valuable one in a singer of opera in English. 
Miss Josephine York’s fine contralto voice and good singing 
were well used by her in the part of Mrs. Page; and her steadi- 
ness and care were of t value in the concerted music. 
Miss Georgina Burns (Anne Page) has an excellent method 
and a fresh clear voice of excellent quality; her singi 
is full of expression and intelligence. She has still much to 
learn as an actress; however, she is yet .young, and has time 
before her. But she should not lose a day in changing the in- 
structor, who has taught her to lay her hand on her “ heart,” 
spread her “ arms,” take hold of her “ dress,” and touch her “ brow,” 
when these words occur, and thus to almost destroy the charm pro- 
duced by her admirable singing in the recitative in the last act :— 

No, no, I will not break my plight ; 

Fenton shall find me ever true and faithful. 
Thou, of constant hearts the friend, 

O Fairy Queen Titania, bestow thine aid on me. 
Disguised like thee, I’ll seek my lover's arms, 
And kindly night shall smile upon our union. 
Not dress’d in green will I join in the revels, 
Nor yet in rosepink robes attired. 

No! white my dress shall be, 

The veil pure white, and white the wreath, 
And snow -white lilies round my brow shall cluster— 


which, with the following air, “Beloved, ever true to thee,” 
is perhaps the most pleasing thing in the whole opera. To Mr. 
Aynsley Cook, as Falstaff, but little praise can be given, The 
depends rather on acting than on singing, and great 
effect can be produced by it in the hands of a singer who is also a 
good actor. Herr Scaria, now of the Vienna opera-house, made 
one of his greatest successes in this part when he was at Dresden, 
and made it in great measure by his really excellent acting of the 
character. Mr. Cook’s acting was not good, and his appearance 
was extravagant beyond even traditional limits. His knowledge 
of the text in the spoken dialogue and his conception of the cha- 
racter may be judged of by a mistake made by him in the tavern 
scene, when Falstaif says :—“ Bah, I challenge them both. Bring 
flagons of sack, and he who fails to drain his flagon shall pay 
for all.” Mr. Cook’s version being “I shall pay for the lot.” Hi 
singing was careful, and in a certain sense good, but his want 
of atic feeling for the character prevented him from getting 
much effect from the music, even in the case of the stirring 
drinking-song in the second act, “In praise of Bacchus, rosy 
god. 
Mr. J. W. Turner, who replaces Mr. F, C. Packard in the part 
of Fenton, has a good appearance, but seemingly is without much 
experience of the stage. His part contains much very pretty 
music, which he sang with some expression. Unfortunately Mr. 
Turner, although gi with a good voice by nature, has acquired 
a faulty method for its production, the result being that terrible 
vibrato which seems to affect so many of the best natural voices 
at the present time. He, however, sang the beautiful romance in 
the second act, “ Wide thy lattice open, my dearest,” very effec- 
tively, and also well in the duet with Anne Page which 
follows, the violin obbligato to which was most beautifully played. 
Mr. Charles Lyall, who plays Master Slender, has an agreeable voice, 


andsings what little music he has skilfully and, making dueallowance 
for traditional stage qd ys the part fairly well, The other 
three singi —Mr. Ford, Mr. Page, and Dr. Caius—are 


singing 
respectively by Mr. Ludwig, Mr. Snazelle, and Mr. W. H. Dodd, 
who all three have good voices, and sing well; Mr. Ludwig's 
quality, while his acting, 

as far as it went, was intelligent. On the whole, in the me 
tion of this opera, Mr. Rosa has certainly succeeded in the task 
which he has set before him. He has given us a good sound inter- 
pretation of the music by good artists, aided by all that a skilful 
musician and practised conductor can do for the orchestral and 
charal parts 


voice especially being of very 


the work, whilst as a manager he has shown wise | 1877. 


liberality without needless cms the o is well 
mounted, the dresses especially being fresh and wae 

mock fairy scene at Herne’s Oak is 
at first treated by the com in much the same spirit as that in 
which Mendelssohn treated the subject of elves and fairies in his 
music to the Midsummer Night’s Dream. He then winds up the 
storm of elfish torment of Falstaff with the galop movement of the 
overture. This scene has been most admirably put on the stage, 
the drilling of the ballet and children doing great credit to lo 
Aynsley Cook, who has acted as ballet mistress. Miss Josephine 
Warren, who has but little todo in these dances, shows herself 
to be a dancer of great promise, with unusual grace of gesture, and 
apparently some knowledge of pantomimic action. She has the 
further advantage of considerable beauty of figure, an advantage 
rare amongst dancers. We may perhaps have an opportunity in 
the course of the season of seeing her in some dramatic ballet 
part. In this scene a most pr sagan g | liberty has been taken 
with Shakspeare’s story. Slender and Caius, instead of eloping 
with boys in disguise, elope with each other, having been secret] 
written to by Anne Page who asks Slender to wear a green dress an 
Caius a pink one. Their reappearance in these dresses, after finding 
out their mistake, although it provokes a laugh, is not in the best 
taste, and tends to increase the farcical extravagance and impro- 
bability of the story, which is already extravagant enough. 

There is one matter to which we venture to call Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s attention. At present he has placed one of the double 
basses in the very centre of the orchestra behind the conductor's 
desk and next to the audience. In this position it seriously 
impedes the view of the stage from imany parts of the stalls. 
Mr. Rosa, of course, has ed it there for some good reason, but 
we hope that that reason is not too strong, and that he will find 
— means of removing this obstacle from between the public and 

e stage. 


In the last act the ballet in t 


REVIEWS. 


TROLLOPE’S SOUTH AFRICA.* 


oe the English public, which, little as it ordinarily thinks of 
South Africa, cannot help feeling some interest in a colony 
which now needs British troops to put down a revolt, it is a most 
fortunate accident that some inexplicable fancy moved Mr. 
Trollope to go to South Africa last year, and write a book about it. 
Mr. Trollope can get up a subject as few even of the most practised 
compilers can get it up, and he can write on his subject as no one 
else can write. In his two volumes on so very dull a subject as 
South Africa there is scarcely a dull page; and he has the art of 
deciding with tact what to say and what not to say, and has 
perceived that, if he made a bigger book, even he could not make 
a bigger book endurable. An excellent is given with the 
first volume, and with it and Mr. Trollope’s descriptions South 
Africa becomes an intelligible sort of district—very big, very 
dreary, full of bluish-black men, and sparsely peopled with a 
humble order of Europeans, but still a possible place to live in, 
and with a possible future before it. In his introductory chapter 
Mr. Trollope tells us that he had been long meditating a visit to 
South Africa, not from any particular wish to see it, but because 
he had seen most of our other colonies, and thought he ought to do 
them all round. While he was hesitating in the spring of last 
year the news came that the Transvaal had been annexed. 
‘*A sturdy Englishman had walked into the Republic with five- 
and-twenty policemen and a Union Jack, and had taken possession 
of it. ‘ Would the inhabitants of the Republic like to ask us to 
take it?’ So much inquiry he seems to have made. ‘No; the 
people, by the voice of their Parliament, declined even to 
consider so monstrous a proposition, ‘Then I shall take 
it without being asked,’ said Sir Theophilus. And he took 
it.” This is the epigrammatic manner in which Mr. Trol- 
lope sums up a transaction which seemed to him so peculiar 
that all his hesitation vanished, and he determined to go at 
once and visit the scene where this strange thing had happened. 
He was warned that he was going to encounter much discomfort, 
and that, in fact, he was really too old for so laborious a journey. 
But he was ashamed to let such remarks deter him when he had 
once announced his intention of going. So he went, and did en- 
dure much discomfort, and found his journey very laborious. But 
he survived the trial, collected his materials, irradiated them with 
his facile style, and has now published the result in as good and 
as complete a notice of the Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, the 
Orange Free State, the Diamond Fields, and British Kaffraria as 
any home-staying Englishman could wish to have. 

o adequate idea of South Africa can be formed unless from the 
outset it is kept in mind that the territory of which we are speak- 
ing is very large, and that this enormous tract is inhabited by 
120,000 Fagli » 220,000 Dutch, and 2,000,000 natives. That 
we should have held this corner of Africa for three-quarters of a 
century, and that at the end of the time there should only be 
this handful of English people in it, speaks with sufficient 
significance as to the smallness of the attractions which the 


* South Africa. By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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colony can offer. It is not an outlet to which the super- 
ab t population of England naturally flows. It is not 
a thriving, promising, pushing settlement like the Australian 
colonies. Settlers in South Africa make money slowly, if they 
make it at all; and they make it under many hardships and a 
trials of the spirit. They do not manage even to grow enoug 
wheat for themselves, but have to import those fruits of the earth 


which it might be supposed a virgin soil would give them in abund- | 


ance. They grow wool ; but it is not good wool. They make brandy ; 
but it is bad brandy. Of that produce of the vine which is known 
the name of South African sherry it need only be said 

t the outer world steadily refuses to have anything to do with 
it. There is much grass, but it isa sour sort of grass. There is 
an endless extent of land that could grow wheat if only it were 
irri But it is not irrigated, and it therefore does not pro- 
duce wheat, or orily a little, and not enough for the local con- 
sumption. One thing alone it has of which it can boast, and that 
is diamonds. Stones to the estimated value of twelve millions 
sterling have been found during the few years since it was first 
known that diamonds were to be discovered in South Africa, and 
this windfall has kept South Africa going. Those who find dia- 
monds and those who buy them and sell them again create a 
market for all kinds of consumable articles; and as they want 
European goods to suit their fancy, and these goods are subject to 
Customs duties, the cclonial revenues have been recently in a 
satisfactory state. A handful of struggling English people making 
bad brandy, collecting feathers, and cropping wool hardly 
answers to our ordinary notions of a colony at all. For what then 
does South Africa exist? Mr. Trollope replies that it exists, not 
to do good to England or to English settlers, but to the natives. 
In a rude way, and in one the beauties of which they fail to appre- 
ciate, we teach Caffres and Hottentots and Zulus to work. There is 
no slavery nor any form of enforced labour, and the Caffres and 
Zulus, not being obliged to work, very often decline to work, inso- 
much that into this wide territory, with its two millions of 
blackish people, the handful of English have actually taken the 
trouble to import coolies from India, who are so far superior to 
the natives that they at least can be made to work. Still the 
natives do not altogether refuse to work, and when they get good 

regularly paid, as at the diamond mines, they acquire some of 
the habits of industry. In time, Mr. Trollope hopes, the custom 
of working for wages will become general among the Caffres and 
Zulus, and then we shall have so far reclaimed them, and may 
think of our occupation of South Africa with satisfaction and a 
good conscience. 

This strange colony or dependency has expanded without any 
Englishman, official or unofficial, wishing that it should expand. 
The Dutch held the Cape as a house of call on the road to their 
Eastern possessions. hen our Eastern ssions became of 
sufficient importance, we thought that we should like to have the 
house of call for ourselves, and took it. The Dutch, who had been 
established in this corner of South Africa, and over whom we 
thus came to rule, ran away from us, and we ran after them. That 
is the basis of South African history. The Dutch have their own 
way of living, and their own views of the proper relations between 
white and black men. They like to live entirely by themselves on 
a very large farm which they turn to a very small use. They 
think that the white man was meant to be the master, and that 
the black man was meant to be the servant. They not only had 
no objection toslavery, but they were honestly persuaded that to 
refuse to recognize slavery was to fly in the face of both Scripture 
and common sense. England, after a time, declared that she 
would not allow slavery; and the Dutch farmers have never got 
so far — that they could set up a slaveholding republic 
altogether beyond English control. But they have gone on and 
on seeking land where England would have as little to do with them 
as possible; where they might control the natives, having first 
fought them, or might, if they could, drive them all away; and 
where, atany rate, they might set up as many farms of the favourite 
size of 6,000 acres as they could win from dispossessed savages. 
The English Colonial Office did not at all like the process of running 
after Dutchmen with peculiar tastes and peculiar views, and 
tried very hard to decline the unwelcome task. It accordingly 
let them form for themselves two independent communities—the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal. But to have nothing to do 
with these runaway Dutchmen was very difficult in practice, 
although it seemed exceedingly desirable that they should be left 
to themselves. Englishmen went for the —— of trade and of 
agriculture into those Dutch settlements, and the quarrels of the 
Dutch with the natives tended to raise commotions in the breasts 
of the savages subject to English rule or inclined to oppose English 
rule, When last year it appeared that the runaway Dutch in the 
Transvaal could not provide fortheirownsafety,could not keep down 
their native adversaries, and were going to exhibit to the swarming 
blacks the spectacle of the utter collapse of a European settlement, 
England interfered and annexed the Tuantenl. It was something 
very different from what is ordinarily meant by annexation. We 
merely asserted an authority which we had previously declined to 
exercise on the ground that to exercise it would be a burden to 
us. But, although the Transvaal was annexed, the Orange Free 
State ong It is by English 
territory, , bei i is , it is safe from native 
attack from the to have succeeded 
in getting rid of the natives, or at any rate can manage to 
keep quiet the few who are still within their borders. The 


Diamond Fields are on the very edge of the State, and indeed it 


seems to have required a little manceuvring and self-assertion to 
determine that they were in English territory. The Dutch, being 
such near neighbours, have naturally profited by the wealth which 
the diamond discoveries brought with them. The revenues of the 
Orange State are in a flourishing condition, order is maintained 
there, and the Dutch get on very happily in their own way. They 
were told that England would have nothing to do with them, and 
now they wish to have nothing to do with England. So far as 
Mr. Trollope could see, they have not the slightest wish to join a 
South African Confederation; and yet, if they do not join it, it is 
difficult to see how there can be any confederation. It is as if, 
when the American Union was formed, a State in the midst of 
the federated States, like Pennsylvania, had insisted on setting up 
for itself, had collected its own Customs duties, and had undertaken 
to provide for its own defence. Perhaps some day the Dutch of 
the Orange State may be squeezed into joining a confederation, 
but the pressure that will be needed will, if Mr. Trollope is right, 
be pressure of a very decided kind. 

his is not the only difficulty in the way of confederation. 
The much greater difficulty is that South Africa from its very 
nature is very unsuited for confederation. The bulk of the inhabi- 
tants are savages only very partially reclaimed. They are far 
below the natives of India in every way, and it is a maxim of 
English policy that for free institutions the natives of India will 
not be ready for a time so long that English policy refuses to 
calculate it. The usual institutions of English colonies are 
entirely inapplicable to South Africa. In Natal, for example, 
there are 20,000 whites and 320,000 blacks. With sucha dis- 
proportion of the two populations there can be nothing like repre- 
sentative government. ‘To deny the franchise to the blacks and to 
confine it to the whites would be to recognize a difference in race 
which English statesmen would consider unjust and impolitic. 
To give the franchise to the blacks would be to put a revolver in 
the hands of a baby. The way in which we escape from this 
difficulty, according to our ordinary practice, is to deny represen- 
tative institutions to all, and to ensure that all are well treated by 
the care of the Crown. There is no kind of reason for governing 
Ceylon in one way and Natal in another. In the Transvaal there 
are 40,000 Europeans and 250,000 coloured persons, and what 
is said of Natal may also be said of the Transvaal. When we 
have taken away Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange State, 
there is nothing left to join the Cape Colony except the rising 
population of the Diamond Fields, which will anyhow be 
absorbed in the Cape Colony. It is natural that the Colo- 
nial Office should wish a Confederation to be formed, because, 
if a Confederation raised and paid its own troops, we should 
not have to send British troops to fight the Caffres. But it is 
equally natural that the different portions of South Africa should 
not wish for a Confederation which presupposes the existence of 
institutions for which they are for the most part utterly unsuited. 
Why should they object to British troops fighting for them? It 
is not as if the English of South Africa felt the slightest pride in 
their possessions. They are not like the English in New Zealand, 
or Canada, or Australia, thriving, pushing Europeans with a great 
future before them and with no natives, or only a population of 
natives fast dying out, to deal with. They area handful of men 
earning scanty fortunes amid great discomforts, with no prospect 
before them but that of being driven onwards and onwards into 
new controversies with runaway Dutchmen and new struggles 
with a native population which thrives and grows and has 
unending tribes of savages at its back. Ingland cannot 
help herself. She cannot shrink from her appointed task. She 
wanted her house of call and she took it; and the consequence 
of this occupation is that we have now got on our hands 
a huge territory inhabited by a small band of our kinsfolk, 
nearly a quarter of a million of grumbling Dutchmen, and 
two millions of bluish-black savages. To help our kinsfolk 
a little way on the path of comfort, to consider the Dutch 
without considering them too much, and to train the savages in 
the elements of decent living is all we can do, and we must do it. 
We must yield to the appeal of friends, we must labour and give 
our money for what we cannot deny is a good object; but most 
Englishmen will fee], when they are invited to aid ingoverningSouth 
Africa, much of the dejection and impatient patience which are 
awakened in quiet people when they are asked to contribute to a 


zaar. 

Such, substantially, are the views which Mr. Trollope has brought 
home with him from South Africa, and they form so much the 
most important part of what is to be found in his volumes that 
the main attention of the reader is necessarily directed to them. 
But Mr. Trollope went to South Africa not only to form opinions, 
but to travel and observe, and most of what he has given us isa 
record of his travels and observations. He began with the Cape 
Colony, visiting the Western province first, but leaving much of 
it to be taken on his homeward route. He then went trom Cape 
Town to Algoa Bay, the port of the Eastern province. A tour 
through British Caffraria brought him to the port of East 
London, and then a steamer took him to D’Urban, the port 
of Natal. Unlucky in everything, South Africa is especially 
unlucky in its ports, for there is always a dangerous bar between 
the seafarer and the land, and it is much to the credit of the colo- 
nists that they have raised, and are raising, what for poor people 
are very large sums, in order to conquer nature and make ports 
by clearing the bars and constructing breakwaters. In Natal 
Caffres are exchanged for Zulus, and the Zulus in Mr. Trollope’s 
eyes are a superior people to the Catlres, But the Zulus cannot be 
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depended on for constant work, and sugar-growing, which is the 
spuekaliag of Natal, is carried on with the assistance of 10,000 im- 

rted coolies. Being in Natal, Mr. Trollope inquired patiently 
into the whole history of Langalibalele, and came to the conclu- 
sion that the injured favourite of philanthropists has got a better 
fate than he deserved. He was sentenced to be kept in Robben 
Island, a penal settlement of the Cape Colony ; but when philan- 
thropy interfered he was comfortably settled as a private gentle- 
man in the neighbourhocd of Cape Town, with an allowance of 
500/, a year, and liberty to have some at least of his seventy wives 
with him. Mr. Trollope, on his return to Cape Town, paid a visit 
to the exiled chief. He could not get the chief to say much, 
but the son and nephew of the chief indicated that sixpence 
apiece would be very welcome, and when Mr. Trollope went as 
far as half-a-crown, they recognized with enthusiasm the greatness 
of the man who had come so far to see them. From Pieter 
Maritzburg, the capital of Natal, Mr. Trollope started on the really 
rough part of his excursion, and very rough and very tiresome he 
found it. He came across a companion who wanted to make the 
same round, and they bought four horses and a cart and set off. 
In this way, after a succession of those small disagreeable incidents 
of — travelling which Mr. Trollope can describe better per- 
haps than any rival, the travellers got to Pretoria, the capital of 
the Transvaal. Sir Theophilus Shepstone was not there, and Mr. 
Trollope could not therefore obtain at first hand all the materials 
he was in search of to estimate the propriety of the annexation. 
But he got far enough on in his studies to think that the annex- 
ation was justified. From Pretoria Mr. Trollope went to the 
diamond mines and examined with much interest one of the most 
curious scenes in the world—a vast bowl, nine acres in extent, 
scooped out of the earth, with its floor divided into little 
pens, representing the different privileges of the proprietors, and 
three thousand Caffres working like bees in a hive, digging out 
the precious earth, which is thence sent aloft to be sifted. The 
life of a diamond seeker seemed to Mr. Trollope one of the most 
dismal that man can lead, and the scenery amid which the mines 
are situated hideous beyond all parallel. But the diamonds have 
made the fortune of South Africa, so far as it can be said to have 
had any fortune made for it. And Mr. Trollope saw at Kimberley 
in much greater perfection than elsewhere the realization of his 
ideal, the reclamation of natives by the process of hearty voluntary 
work, From Kimberley Mr. Trollope turned gradually home- 
wards, and with his usual astonishing industry finished the com- 
position of his book at sea. We can share in some measure, by 
reading what he has written, such pleasure as he found in visiting 
South Africa; but no one but himself can affect to appreciate 
justly the deep delight he felt when his visit was over. 


CRUTTWELL’S HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE.* 


Ne pow histories of literature are often a disappointment and a 
weariness, They are like the short draught of milk and 
water which Mr. Squeers allowed to his pupils, and which was 
just enough to make the pupils wish for more. To a reader who 
is not acquainted with the literature which is sketched, a semblance 
of knowledge is presented without either pleasure or real advan- 
tage. He is offered the chopped hay of culture, a collection of 
names, dates, and scanty remarks, which at best are more or less 
feeble epigrams. To a reader who has some acquaintance with 
the subject handled short histories of literature are generally still 
more annoying. They omit essential facts, and especially they 
allow no space for pleasant reminiscences of favourite passages. 
Though Mr. Cruttwell’s book on Latin literature is not long, he 
has successfully avoided, we think, the faults of painful scantiness 
and dulness. Possibly the example of Mr. Green’s work on Eng- 
lish history has taught him something, and helped him to a 
method. He has produced that rare thing, a manual which 
contains all n facts and references to all indispens- 
able authorities, and which, far from being repulsively dry, is 
rather attractive, and apt to make the student go on readin 
longer than he originally intended. A reader consults Mr. Cruttwell 
as to Seneca, for example, and insensibly finds himself deeply in- 
terested in Aulus Gellius. Thus, though the purpose of the book 
is chiefly educational, and though the author oe even a cautious 
eye for the needs of lads who are going into examinations, yet 
e “ general reader” will find himself, in the words of the siren’s 


80; 
- Not only charmed, but instructed more. 


It is certainly singular that so very practical a volume should 
prove, in spite of tables of possible questions to be set in the 
schools, so nearly resembling a work of pure literary criticism. 
Mr. Cruttwell’s History of Roman Literature is a sketch; and 
it has the usefulness and some of the defects of rapid design. If 
ever the author sets himself to write a complete and exhaustive 
history of the period here treated of, he will find that his earlier 
work supplies a useful basis. Much will have to be added, of 
course ; for it is impossible that a writer should have given equally 
minute attention to every part of so large a theme. tin litera- 
ture, from one point of view, has not yet ceased to exist ; and, inone 
sense, it was in active life when Milton wrote his Defensio populi 
Angitcani, From another point of view, Latin literature was a 
* A History of Roman L Earliest Period to the Death 
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flower of the briefest blossom. As an expression of national life 
and thought it scarcely lasted three hundred years, Thus it is 
in strong contrast with Greek literature, which still endures, and 
has always endured, with no real break in its continuous though 
often attenuated life. Mr. Cruttwell’s work begins with some 
account of the people of Italy and of their dialects, and ends with 
Apuleius, “ something between a Cagliostro and a Swedenborg.” 

e should rather have thought him a kind of rowdy Lord Lytton, 
with a dash of Mr. D. D. Home; but his is an unworthy figure 
to close the long procession of orators and poets; and one might 
have preferred Ausonius or Prudentius. It is only an arbitrary 
line that can be drawn; and no doubt Mr. Cruttwell has a right 
to pause at what he calls “ the remarkable spectacle of the renais- 
sance of Greek literature in the second century after Christ.” 

He begins his book with a very lucid criticism of the opposed 
character and influence of the thought and art of Greece and 
Rome. “The two literatures wield alternate influence; the one 
on the side of liberty, the other on the side of government; the 
one as urging restless movement towards the ideal, the other as 
counselling steady acceptance of the real.” He goes on to show 
how essentially Latin is a cultivated language, how remote from 
the dialect of the people, and therefore from life. “In a certain 
sense Latin was studied as a dead language while it was still a 
living one. Classical composition, even in the time of Juvenal, 
must have been a labour analogous to, though of course much 
lighter than, that of the Italian scholars of the sixteenth century.” 
If culture seems in one sense to kill the Latin speech, on the other 
hand it never really allowed that speech to expire, but preserved it 
through successive centuries as the artificial language of learning 
and of law. Thus Latin gained on one side as much as it lost on the 
other—gained in permanence what it lost in charm—from the 
conscious workmanship of the Romans. The weakness of Roman 
literature in history, the lax conception of historical responsibility, 
is traced by Mr. Cruttwell, with much plausibility, to the great 
and conscious elaboration of style :— 

Even the sage Quintilian maintains the popular misconception when he 
says, “History is closely akin to poetry, and is written for purposes of 
narration, not of proof; being composed with the motive of transmitting 
our fame to posterity, it avoids the dulness of continuous narrative by the 
use of rarer words and freer periphrases.” . . . This false opinion arose 
no doubt from the narrowness of view which persisted in regarding all 
kinds of literature as merely exercises in style. For instance, accuracy of 
statement was not regarded as the goal and object of the writer’s labours, 
but rather as a useful means of obtaining clearness of arrangement; abun- 
dant information helped towards condensation ; original observation towards 
vivacity ; personal experience of the events towards pathos or eloquence. 

The historian of an art which is never spontaneous, which 
retains none of the fragrance of the wild stock of poetry, of dirge, 
and ballad, and the dance and music of country people, has rather 
a dreary task. He who writes about Greek literature, or English, 
or Italian, or even old French, is like the man in the motto of Mr. 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury :— 

edperrer érepov ep’ érépw 

aipdpevos dypeup’ 

ddopevg 
The student of Roman poetry and prose has a more mechanical 
task, and the flowers he classifies have the hardness of the fossil. 
Mr. Cruttwell has nothing new to say about the ancient spon- 
taneous ballads of the Romans, and their songs on the deeds of 
the national heroes. He has to quote Macaulay and Niebuhr, and 
the Grecized Saturnian metre :— 

Dabunt malum Metelli Nevio poete. 


His remarks on the Arval hymn are not enlivened by any com- 
ison of that hymn with parallel songs of the same sort 
which still exist, for example, in the language of the Finns. The 
epitaphs of the Scipios, and other very early fragments of Latin, 
ought to have been translated for the “ general reader,” who will 
find a good deal to interest him in the later part of this book. 
With the introduction of Greek literature (240-204 8.c.), the parallel 
between the Italy of that age and the Italy of the fourteenth 
century becomes curiously close in one or two respects. Thus 
Livius Andronicus, and his translation of the Odyssey into 
Saturnian verse, remind one necessarily of that bald and bar- 
barous Latin version which Petrarch and Boccaccio were fain to 
use. If Mr. Cruttwell had cared to quote a few lines of each, 
instead of referring his readers to “ Wordsworth,’ he would have 
made a curious literary point which he has missed. The topic of 
early Roman literary effort is so dry that no such chance of en- 
livening it can well be neglected. Perhaps, too, he is almost over- 
didactic when he says that the pe of Plautus “can have had 
no good effect on the susceptible minds of the audience.” It 
would be possible to criticize the Aufkldrung at Rome, the break- 
up of ancient morality, in a wider and more sympathetic spirit. 
Probably Mr. Cruttwell is right in thinking that nothing im- 
rtant was contributed to the work of Terence by Scipio, Lelius, 
urius, and the rest. Moliére, in his time, was accused of writing 
his plays from the notes of great people about the Court— 
homines nobiles 
Hunc adjutare, assidueque una scribere, 
as Terence says, but the charge was merely malevolent. In Mr. 
Cruttwell’s space it is impossible to do much more than give a 
short statement of the best known facts in the history of Ennius, 
and to show the difficulties of the Roman Epic poet :— 
The admission of the Olympic deities as a kind of divine machinery fo 
diversifying and explaining the narrative was much more pregnant with 
consequences. Qutwardly, it is simply adopted from Homer, but the spirit 
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which animates it is altogether different. ‘The Greek, in spite of his intel- 
lectual scepticism, retained an zsthetic and emotional belief in his national 
gods, and at =’ rate it was natural that he should celebrate them in his 
verse ; but the Roman poet claimed (sic) to utilize the Greek Pantheon for 
artistic purposes alone. He professed no belief in the beings he depicted. 
They were merely an ornamental, supernatural element, either introduced 
at will, as in Horace, or regulated according to traditional conceptions, as 
in Ennius and Virgil. Apollo, Minerva, and Bacchus, were probably no 
more to him than they are tu us. They were names, consecrated by genius 
and convenient for art, under which could be combined the maximum of 
beautiful associations with the minimum of trouble to the poet. The 
custom, which perpetuated itself in Latin poetry, revived again with the 
rise of Italian art ; and under a modified form its influence may be seen in 
the grand conceptions of Milton. The true nature of romantic poetry is, 
however, alien to any such mechanical employment of the supernatural, and 
its comparative infrequency in the highest English and German poetry 
stamps these as products of the modern spirit. Had the Romans lett 
Olympus to itself, and occupied themselves only with the rhetorical de- 
lineation of human action and feeling, they would have chosen a less 
ambitious but certainly more original path. Lucretius struggles against 
the prevailing tendency ; but so unable were the Romans to invest their 
finer fancies with any other shape, that even while he is blaming the 
custom he unawares falls into it. 


But in Lucretius the ardent and reverent belief in the forces of 
the world lends truth and massiveness to their mythological 
personifications. His Mavors and his Venus have their own 
majestic life, even more impressive, perhaps, than that of Homer's 
more joyous and human deities. 

In Mr. Cruttwell’s book, however, a long tract of historical, 
grammatical, and rhetorical writers separates Ennius from Lu- 
cretius. The chronological arrangement has this disadvantage, 
that the reader's attention is checked and diverted, and he 
cannot trace the evolution of the poetical spirit. This break in 
the interest is, of course, caused by the artificial growth of 
Roman literature. Instead of beginning with popular and artistic 
songs, and advancing through epic and the drama to the later 
lyrists, the Roman literary spirit moves in a confused way from 
point to point. The same man is epic poet, tragedian, and satirist, 
and in all branches of his art is working from models and at 
second hand. ‘The difference between Greece and Rome is mea- 
sured by the gulf between Cato and Hesiod, between L. Cincius 
Alimentus and Herodotus. The account of Cato is made most 
lifelike and interesting by some touches of personal description, 
and the chapter devoted to Cicero is written with enthusiasm, and 
at the same time with justice. Mr. Cruttwell has none of that 
rather priggish contempt for the great orator which De Quincey 
first made popular; he is too sensible of the amiability even of 
Cicero’s weakness. His explanation of the judicial systems at 
Rome (pp. 119, 120) is most useful and lucid; and he does not 
disdain to enliven his narrative with an anecdote which proves 
that educated slaves had dangerous duties :— 

Galba, from respect to Laelius, was unwilling to undertake the case ; but, 
having finally agreed, he spent the short time that was left in getting it by 
heart, retiring into a vaulted chamber with some highly educated slaves, 
and remaining at work till after the consuls had taken their seat. Being 
sent for he at last came out, and, as Rutilius the narrator and eye-witness 
declared, with such a heightened colour and triumph in his eyes that he 
looked like one who had already won his cause. Laelius himself was pre- 
sent. The advocate spoke with such force and weight that scarcely an 
argument passed unapplauded. Not only were the accused released, but 
they met on all hands with sympathy and compassion. Cicero adds that 
the slaves who had helped in the consultation came out of it covered with 
bruises, such was the vigour of body as well as mind that a Roman brought 
to bear on his case, and on the unfortunate instruments of its preparation. 


The most interesting and most truly national period of Roman 
literature was, of course, the latter age of the Republic, and that 
Augustan time when a sense of the greatness of Rome's imperial 
task took the place of national feeling. Mr. Cruttwell has judi- 
ciously inserted a chapter on the poetry of Alexandria, and on the 
Alexandrine influence at Rome. This is a moment which has 
been too often neglected by the hurried compilers of manuals 
and books for students. We may quote a passage in which the 
matter is better than the manner :— 


The contribution of Alexandria to human progress consists, then, in its 
recoil from Greek exclusiveness, in its sifting of what was universal in 
Greek thought from what was national, and presenting the former in a 
systematised form for the enlightenment of those who received it. This is 
its nobler side; the side which men like Ennius and Scipio seized, and 
welded into a harmonious union with the higher national tradition of 
Rome, out of which union arose that complex product to which the name 
humanitas was so happily given. But Alexandrian culture was more than 
cosmopolitan. It was in a sense anti-national. Egyptian superstition, 
theurgy, magic, and charlatanism of every sort, tried to amalgamate with 
the imported Greek culture. In Greece itself they had never done this. 
The clear light of Greek intellect had no fellowship with the obscure or 
the mysterious. It drove them into corners and let them mutter in secret. 
But the moment the lamp of culture was given into other hands, they 
started up again unabashed and undismayed. The Alexandrine thinkers 
struggled to make Greek influences supreme, to exclude altogether those of 
the East ; and their efforts were for three centuries successful: neither 
mysticism nor magic reigned in the museum of the Ptolemies. But this 
victory was purchased at a severe cost. The enthusiasm of the Alex- 
andrian scholars had made them ae ry They gradually ceased to care 
for the thought of literature, and busied themselves only with questions of 
learning and of form. Their multifarious reading made them think that 
they too had a literary gift. Philetas was not only a profound logician, 
but he affected to be an amatory poet. Callimachus, the brilliant and 
courtly librarian of Philadelphus, wrote nearly every kind of poetry that 
existed. Aratus treated the abstruse investigations of Eudoxus in neat 
verses that at once became popular. While in the t periods of Greek 


art each writer had been content to excel in a single branch, it now 
became the fashion for the same poet to be Epicist, Lyrist, and Elegy-writer 
at once. 

When we said that Mr. Cruttwell’s work had some of the defects 
of a sketch, we alluded to phrases like “the side which Ennius 


and Scipio seized and welded,” and to the description of “ the ob- 
scure and mysterious” muttering in corners and in secret. There 
is too much of this rapid and facile rhetoric in Mr, Cruttwell’s 
otherwise clear and sensible style. There is at least one sentence 
(p. 481) in which pronouns welter with mixed metaphors in wild 
confusion, One cannot but recognize weariness and haste in these 
laxities of style. Where Mr. Cruttwell has a matured opinion he 
states it perfectly clearly, and one often feels that his words light 
up the subject as criticism should do. The whole account of Lucan 
may be noted as peculiarly sympathetic, and yet accurately critical. 
It has a freshness which one sometimes misses in the conscien- 
tious performance of a long and often arid task, There are other 
chapters in which Mr. Cruttwell should do for himself what 
he says Januarius Nepotianus did for Valerius Maximus. It 
is impossible perhaps that one writer should have an equally 
fresh knowledye of, and be equally interested in, Virgil, Lucretius, 
Tacitus, and Asconius Pedianus. One cannot but think that the 
space devoted to obscure writers, mere names and shadows, is 
excessive. No one really reads them; no one, at least, except 
scholars who are not likely to be subject to the ordeal of examina- 
tions. This, however, is the business of schoolmasters and 
examiners. Mr. Cruttwell has been obliged to think of the needs 
of their pupils and victims, and so has found it necessary to 
contract the space devoted to the criticism of important authors. 
His book, as we have said, may always be read with interest when 
his topic has any life, and it must bea most serviceable, indeed 
indispensable, guide to those who seek for honours in the “ First 
Public Examination,” and generally to undergraduates, and boys 
in the upper forms of schools. The lists of authorities and 
of editions, and the index, are carefully compiled and very 
serviceable, 


LOW’S HISTORY OF THE INDIAN NAVY.* 


AJ HATEVER may be thought of the wisdom of breaking 
up the naval establishment of the East India Company 
when the powers of that memorable corporation were finally ab- 
sorbed into the direct jurisdiction of the Crown, no one, we imagine, 
will in time to come be found to question the value of its services 
or the merits of the officers by whom it was organized and con- 
ducted. The services of the Satien navy have been exposed to 
undeserved neglect. Kept coldly in the background so far as 
official records or chronicles are concerned, they have met with 
no ampler or warmer meed of justice at the hands of historians. 
or private writers. The deeds of the Indian army, and the triumphs 
of Tndian diplomatists and statesmen, have been set forth in 
detailed histories and extolled in eloquent essays. The feats of the 
British navy in Eastern waters have found their recorders and 
panegyrists in writers like James and Marshall. But even in the 
case of such events as the capture of Mauritius and the Java war, 
accounts have been written in which no mention is made even ot 
the presence of a squadron or ships of the Indian navy; nor do 
the Government reports make much more than a passing reference 
to them. In the vear 1858 the whole service was summarily 
broken up, the vessels were condemned to be sold, the officers pen- 
sioned otf, and the official records disposed of as waste paper. 

The slight thus passed upon a service they had loved so well 
has rankled long and deeply in the minds of many of the 
able band of men thus suddenly sent adrift, and we are glad to 
find that so well qualified a member of that service as Lieu- 
tenant Low has been stimulated to take in hand a record of the 
services of the Indian navy from its origin to its final suppression. 
He has had the advantage of access to such official documents as 
still remain in the archives of the Indian Department, together with 
published memoirs and other materials, and a large amount of 
private journals and correspondence due to the hearty co-operation 
of brother officers. Mr. Low is almost needlessly apologetic as 
regards his fitness for the office of historian, and the literary quality 
of the volumes which he has to offer to the public. If in any 
degree falling short of the high literary standard set by those who 
are known as the great masters of Indian history, he is second 
to none in untiring industry and conscientious regard for truth. 

Passing over the early voyages of the East India Company's 
ships, we may fix as the first point in the career of the 
Indian navy the formation of a local marine at Surat. In 
the year 1609, when only six years of the original fifteen granted 
by King James's charter remained unexpired, the opposition of the 
Portuguese at Surat made it necessary for the Company's ships to 
be prepared to meet force with force; and accordingly three vessels 
were fitted out under the command of Sir Henry Middleton, who 
unluckily ran his flag-ship aground at Mocha, was detained more 
than a year by the Arabs, and after reaching Surat withdrew under 
the advice of both the native and the English merchants, and 
drove a kind of filibustering trade in the Red Sea. In this he was 
joined the next year by Captain John Saris, who was sent out with 
three more vessels to protect the Indian trade. To Captain 
Hippon, who was despatched about the same time in a single ship, 
the Globe, belongs the honour of having founded those factories in 
the Bay of Bengal which developed into the magnificent Presiden- 
cies of Calcutta and Madras. The victory of Captain Best over the 
Portuguese fleet in the roadstead of Surat,October 29, 1612, which 
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two years later wasecli the daring operationsof Captain Down- 
ton, followed up by deohing oalett in the Persian Gulf, crowned by 
the capture of Ormuz, disposed of all fear of Portuguese ascend- 
ancy in the East, and firmly established the Company's trading 
privileges. In 1615 a local marine force of ten grabs and galivats 
was established, which, added to the small home squadron, formed 
the nucleus of the future navy of the ompeey. e right of trial 
‘ by common and martial law, as in the Royal service, was in 1624 
conceded to the Company’s commanders and agents abroad, to which 
was added that of building forts for the security of their trade, the 
earliest of these being that of Fort St. George at Madras, erected 
in 1640. The acquisition of Bombay in 1668 gave the Company 
a valuable port and naval station, their service—thenceforth known 
asthe Bombay Marine—now amounting to a table fleet, which 
was not long in distinguishing itself in the defence of Surat 
and Bombay against the Mahrattas, as well as in repelling the 
threatened attack of the Dutch in 1672. On the pacification 
which ensued, the Company’s ships were entrusted with the — 
of the Southern Indian seas, the protection of the Red Sea being 
assigned to the Dutch, and that of the Persian Gulf to the French. 
The suppression of piracy became from the first one of the pro- 
minent Telies of the service; and no slight portion of Mr. Low's 
elaborate history is taken up with the toils and hardships gone 
through in this exacting task. Surat, where the larger vessels 
had originally been constructed under native foremen, gave place 
in 1735 to Bombay as the depét for building purposes, teak, the 
most durable of known woods, being the timber ray 6 em- 
a. In a report written twenty years later, the ships here 
ilt are spoken of as being not only as strong, but as handsome 
and as well finished, as ships in any part of Europe. The 
a fleet then numbered more than twenty vessels, one 
of them, the Kevenge, mounting twenty-eight guns, twenty 
of which were twelve-pounders. This fine frigate was lost, 
with all hands, in a terrific gale, April 20, 1782, after having done 
good service in the war with France and Hyder Ally. In the re- 
duction of Pondicherry, August 23, 1793, the capture of Ceylon 
in 1795, and the attack upon the Dutch in the Moluccas in 1801, 
the services of the Bombay marine were of the utmost value; nor 
were they less conspicuous in the taking of Mauritius in 1809, 
although unfairly passed over in the official report of Admiral 
Bertie, and in the of James’s Naval History. Greater jus- 
tice was done by the handsome recognition of its services in the 
reduction of Java in 1811, in the attack upon Mocha in 1820, and in 
the operations against the Joasmi pirates in the Persian Gulf, who 
from the year 1797 had given unintermitting trouble to the pro- 
tective cruisers of the Company. The Burmese war, from 1824 to 
1826, gave occasion to many a brilliant display of skill and valour, 
for which the thanks of the Directors and of both Houses of Par- 
liament were tendered at the conclusion of peace. Remodelled 
after much controversy under the charge of Sir Charles Malcolm, 
brother to the Governor-General, as Superintendent, the service, 
spoken of by its historian as “ friendless in Leadenhall Street, and 
neglected in India,” was constituted as a marine corps with the 
title of the Indian Navy, under an order dated May 1, 1830. Mr. 
Low’s first volume closes with a list of the officers and ships 
forming at that time the strength of the establishment. 

This era in the history of British India is made memorable by 
the practical realization of the Overland Route. This line of com- 
munication, which entered into the far-seeing projects of the First 
Napoleon, had been kept in contemplation by many a British states- 
man, and had been effected by not a few men of spirit and enter- 

rise. Long before the energy and vigour of Lieutenant Waghorn 
given to the scheme its practical outline and organization, Mr. 
Low’s pages trace the tentative attempts which led to the final adop- 
tion of this important substitute for the tedious Cape passage. 
Lord Wellesley, befure the close of the last century, had a line of the 
Company’s cruisers running fortnightly between Bombay and 
Bussorah, from which port letters were carried on by dromedary- 
dawk through Aleppo to Constantinople. Tidings of the victory 
of the Nile were sent by Nelson to the Bombay Government by 
way of Bagdad and Bussorah. We note by the way a curious fact, 
communicated to Mr. Low on high authority, that the future naval 
hero, then in embarrassed circumstances, had some years before this 
iod been a candidate for the appointment of Superintendent 
of the Bombay Marine. Not a few officers, from the year 
1809 onwards, made their way to and from India 
the Red Sea vid Cossier, including Sir Hudson Lowe. Sir 
John Malcolm came home by it in 1821. A definite proposal for 
a line of communication by that route was made + Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone as early as 1823, and renewed in 1826, but 
rejected by the Court. In the year 1830, Lieutenant Waghorn, after 
reaching Bombay by the Red Sea route, was found still to uphold 
at a public meeting the route oy the Cape, in preference to that by 
the Sea advocated by Mr. Taylor; nor was it until the suecess 
of Commander Wilson’s experimental trip in the Hugh Lindsay to 
Suez and back in the spring of the same year brought assurance 
to his mind that he threw his undivided energy into the advocacy 
of the overland A Committee of the House of Commons 
having in the year 1834 formally reported in its favour, a regular mail 
service was at length organized by means of the Company’s steam 
flotilla, which was destined to pass ultimately into the hands of the 
enterprising Peninsular and Oriental Company. Mr. Low is justified 
in ing for the Indian navy, in the person of its energetic repre- 
sentative, Commander Wilson, the practical initiation of this impor- 
tant line of ocean communication. The degradation of the service 
from a war marine to the mere transport of passengers and letters is 


bitterly deplored by our author, as involving laxity of discipline, 
together with the loss of the high tone peculiar to a war service, 
and leading by successive downward steps to ultimate extinction. 
More than once its abolition or its conversion into a mere packet 
service came before the Board of Directors. Some revival aecom- 
ied its reconstruction as a steam service in 1839, old hands 
ing weeded out and new regulations brought into play under 
Captain Oliver, an excellent seaman, though too much of the old 
Benbow school for the adaptation of such a service to the scientific 
requirements of the day. He was succeeded early in 1849 by 
Commodore Lushington, in all respects a most efficient officer, who 
after three years gave way to Sir Henry Leake, under whom the 
naval expedition which ended in the reduction of Burmah was 
ably planned and carried out, followed up by no less successful 
operations in the war with Persia in 1856-7. The latest and not 
the least brilliant of the warlike services of the Indian navy was 
that rendered by the detachment which, after aiding in the sup- 
pression of panic in Calcutta, pushed up the country to the relief of 
our beleaguered countrymen at many an outlying station, as at 
Dacca, Sylhet, Chota Nagpore, Buxar, and elsewhere. It forms a 
just cause of complaint on the part of our author that, whilst the 
services of the Royal Naval Brigade under Sir W. Peel received 
their due meed of official thanks and praise, not a word of recogni- 
tion was vouchsafed either by Parliament or the Court of Directors to 
the ability and bravery so conspicuously displayed by the officers 
and men of the Company’s naval force. Not an officer of the 
service has ever been honoured with knighthood or with a military 
order. Until the final hauling down of the flag in Bombay harbour 
at noon of the 30th of April, 1863, its duties, faithfully, zealously, 
and often brilliantly discharged, brought with them little more 
reward than that which is proverbially said to be conferred by 
virtue upon itself. 

Where the Indian navy has reared to itself a monument more 
durable and precious than public thanks or fame is in the impor- 
tant field of marine surveying. Its band of skilled officers, 
second to none that the Imperial service of any country has reared 
up, has given to the world a body of charts the value of which it 
is impossible to overstate. The hydrography of the Indian coasts 
and seas, dating from the enlightened rule ot Sir Charles Malcolm, 
has been carried to a degree of perfection which is beyond all pro- 
portion to the slenderness of the means under command. Am 
the most notable are the surveys of the Red Sea by Elwon and 
Moresby, those of Mesopotamia by Lynch, Campbell, and 
Felix Jones, those of the Coromandel coast by Lloyd and Fell, 
those of the south-east coast of Arabia by Haines and Sanders, 
with the more recent charts of the Persian Gulf by Constable and 
Stiffe, and those of the Kattywar and Malabar coasts by Com- 
mander Dundas Taylor. To the last-named officer our maritime 
interests are indebted for the Wind and Current Charts which give 
so much security to the navigation of the Indian seas, and, above 
all, for the Sailing Directory, founded upon Horsburgh, to the 
value of which attention was drawn in our columns of April 18, 
1874. To the impression produced by his memorandum on the 
existing state and deficiencies of the Indian marine surveys, 
seconded by the able advocacy of Mr. Clements Markham and Mr. 
Trelawny Saunders, was due the seasonable establishment, four 
years ago, of a special department of that nature at Calcutta, of 
which Commander Taylor was made superintendent, with a staff 
of well-chosen assistants. The Government of India will have no 
cause, Mr. Low predicts, to grudge the modest annual expenditure 
of two lacs of rupees to which the prosecution of marine surveys. is 
limited. The only cause for misgiving lies in the disposition mani- 
fested in certain quarters of the Presidential Government to hamper 
the independence and efficiency of the scientific staff by subordinat- 
ing it to the interests or the authority of the trade or transport 
department. Now that the spirit of the starved and defunct 
service may be said to live and speak once more in this all- 
important sphere of its old labours, it would be the height of 
unwisdom to revive the bygone policy of systematic repression, 
official coldness, and neglect. Mr. Low’s volumes furnish through- 
out an eloquent and earnest protest against a system of ill-treat- 
ment which ate out the heart and brought about the death of the 
Indian navy. 


PARKER’S ROMAN TOMBS AND SCULPTURE.* 


HE second title-page to the nt volume describes its 

several subjects-more at length. They are “ Tombs in and 
near Rome,” “Sculpture among the Greeks and Romans,” “ My- 
thology in Funereal Sculpture,” and “ Early Christian Sculpture.” 
According to this title-page, all these subjects would appear to 
form one volume; yet we are, as usual in Mr. Parker’s volumes, 
confused by the eccentricities of the paging. We have preface, 
contents, text, appendix, nye then more preface, contents, text, 
and appendix, with another paging. An index of course would 
be impossible. A large part of this volume is not Mr. Parker's own, 
but has been furnished to him by various writers, Mr. Parker 
keeping himself chiefly to the tombs. This part is, we think, 
one of the best which he has yet given us. Tombs of ascer- 
tained persons with ined dates give less opportunity than 
some other parts of the subject for wild speculations and misread- 
ings of history and chronology. Mr. Parker gives us a good 
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straightforward list of the chief tombs in and about Rome with 
hotographs. We see our old friends the Baker Eurysaces, Caius 
tius, Romulus son of Maxentius, and others less familiar, 
together with the new and important discovery of the tomb of 
T. Statilius Taurus. The Columbaria of course come in, and the 
tomb of the Scipios. Somehow we miss Cecilia Metella. All 
this, with the descriptions and plates, is sensible and straightfor- 
ward, though of course some of Mr. Parker's eccentricities thrust 
themselves in now and then. A very interesting notice is that of 
the tombs cf the Imperial freedmen and servants. About them 
Mr. Parker gives some extracts from Dr. Lightfoot which really 
make it not at all unlikely that we have here the burial-place—if 
that is the right word for a collection of urus—of several of the 
persons whom St. Paul greets in his Epistle to the Romans. One 
of these lies just within the Porta Appia, that is just within the 
walls of Aurelian. On this Mr. Parker makes the following in- 
comprehensible remark :— 
This was within THE crTy of the third century, when the Wall of Aure- 
lian was built to enclose the NEw ciry, upon what had previously been the 
menia or outer boundary of Rome, though not of THE CITY. 


Tue crry, thus honoured with capitals, appears several times in 
the present volume; and we believe that this talk about mania 
has something to do with Mr. Parker’s strange notion of an earlier 
fortification on the line of the walls of Aurelian. But, even 
if we accept this theory, what can be the meaning of this 
marked distinction between Rome and Tue crry? And why is it 
brought in with this special solemnity on the mention of this par- 
ticular Columbarium? “ Urbs Roma” is a familiar formula 
enough ; but it would seem from Mr. Parker that a divorce took 
place some time or other between its component parts, and we can 
ouly guess that the separation was made “ Julio et Cesare coss.” 
In another notice of this same Columbarium we are told that the 
inscriptions “ indicate persons belonging to the household of the 
Cesars, or Emperors; this name more especially belongs to the 
family of Augustus Cesar and the Emperors of the first century, 
to which period this tomb belongs, but the name of Caesar was 
long retained as synonymous with Emperor.” It is really hard to 
see why this grotesque mixture of truth and error should have 
been thrust in to illustrate these particular urns. But things 
become more serious when we get to the tomb of the Scipios. 
What can Mr. Parker mean by saying that “it is well known that 
the Scipios prided themselves on their early Etruscan origin,” and 
that the famous epitaph of Lucius Barbatus is “ half Etruscan” in 
its uage? Truly a great deal of ditliculty and controversy 
might have been saved to the world if scholars in general had only 
been as familiar with the Etruscan language as Mr. Parker seems 
to be. We suppose that we may still say that no one can under- 
stand the Etruscan inscriptions; certainly no one can construe 
them off as any one who has learned Latin can construe off this 
bit of certainly antiquated, but still quite intelligible, Latin. And 
yet, according to Mr. Parker, this inscription is “ half Etruscan.” 
Perhaps, if we were to go back to the hymn of the Fratres Arvales, 
Mr. Parker might pronounce that to be wholly Etruscan. But we are 
throughout thankful for the photographs, especially for those of the 
newly-discovered tombof Statilius Taurus. This is one of the painted 
tombs, rich with a whole series of paintings representing “the 
foundation of Rome according to the ideas prevalent in the time of 
Julius Cesar and Augustus.” There is a most living picture of 
the building of the walls of Lavinium. So at least Mr. Parker 
argues ; but part of the evidence is odd. Over one of the figures 
is a name of which all has perished but the first letter. That first 
letter is E, and Mr. Parker argues that the name was EN/EAS. 
We look to the table of Errata, but we get no help; so we are 
ciiven to ask whether Mr. Parker has really found this odd spell- 
ing anywhere. Anyhow the picture gives a most vivid scene of 
men building a wall with large well-hewn blocks. There is also a 
beautiful picture of a shepherd with two sheep. On this Mr. 
Parker makes another of his incomprehensible comments :— 

It shows the state of the fine arts at the time when Virgil wrote the 
Eneid, which is more in advance than had commonly been supposed. The 
idca usually held is that such good art was never found before the time of 
Augustus, and that the fine arts made great progress during his long and 
peaceful reign. There is little doubt that this idea is generally correct, and 


that the present excellent drawing is really exceptional at that early period | 


«of Koman art. At the same time, it must be remembered that the drawing 
in the tombs of the Etruscans, or of the Italo-Greek period long before his 
time, is often very good. 
The chronology here is beyond us. The exact date which Mr. 
Parker gives to the tomb is B.c. 30. One might therefore fancy 
that Mr. Parker meant to draw a distinction between “ the time of 
Augustus” and a time which was only that of C. Julius Cesar 
Octavianus. But how does this agree with the reference to Virgil 
and the A&neid, which, it would seem, Mr. Parker places “ before 
the time of Augustus” and in an “early period of Roman art”? 
Somehow we have a remembrance of the words “ Augustus Cesar, 
Divém genus” occurring in the Eneid itself. 

Other examples of painted tombs are given, and these naturally 


lead the way to the discourses by various writers which form the | 


latter part of the volume. They are introduced by a characteristic 
preface by Mr. Parker, in which he tells us :—“ In this, as in some 
other branches of the subject, I have felt conscious of my own 
want of sufficient information to presume to teach others; but I 
have the advantage of a very large acquaintance, and of knowing 

ns who are the best masters of each subject.” It is 
therefore a little unlucky that Mr. Parker has never applied to 
those of his friends who are the best masters of the Latin tongue 


and of Roman history—to say nothing of comparative mythology 
—to explain to him the most elementary truths with regard to 
those subjects. Perhaps, however, the best masters of those 
subjects might belong to the unhappy class of scholars whom Mr. 
Parker holds in such sovereign contempt. Some of them might 
even be found among the “ compilers” of “classical dictionaries ” 
(Dr. Smith perhaps and his fellow-workers) who, “not being 
archeologists”—we have never yet quite found out what ai 
archeologist is—“ have fallen into extraordinary blunders.” How- 
ever, the scholars, as a body, come in for it in another part of the 
preface :— 

Scholars of all parts of the world may say that there is no use in telling 

them about the history of Sculpture, without showing them the objects 
described ; but this work is intended to be accompanied by the photographs 
that have been taken in connection with it, and one of the first principles of 
archeology is that it can only be understood by the eye, words do not 
convey a sufficiently detinite meaning, and no engravings can be depended 
upon for details; the minute accuracy of the photograph is absolutely 
necessary for the study of art. 
It is hard to guess who are the scholars into whose mouth Mr. 
Parker puts this very odd complaint; nor is it quite easy to see 
whether Mr. Parker looks on the complaint itself as just or un- 
just. But we gather from what follows that he refers, not 
to the photographs in the book, but to the separate collection 
of photographs about which he is always talking. These, it 
seems, may be seen in London, Oxford, and Liverpool, in America 
at Boston, and in Germany at several places not named. What 
is to become of students in less fortunate places, say Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, New York, and seemingly Rome and Athens them- 
selves, we are not told. To them, it would seem, all study of the 
history of sculpture is forbidden, except so far as some of them 
have the advantage of being able to see the originals. 

Next comes the essay on “Sculpture among the Greeks and 
Romans, by Cavaliere Visconti.” The Cavaliere is a man of large 
faith, who believes in “ Dedalus,” and places him about 1230 B.c. 
He is however inclined to think that sculpture was invented by the 
Jews, quoting “ the idols of Laban’s house,” though Laban certainly 
was not in any sensea Jew. There surely never was seen such 
wild spelling as that of nearly every Greek and Latin name 
which appears in this essay. Some are corrected in the Errata. 
They look as if Cavaliere Visconti had written in Italian and had 
naturally used the Italian forms, and as if his essay had been trans- 
lated by some illiterate person who could not turn “ Dedalo ” into 
either ** Diedalus ” or “ Daidalos,” and who was fairly puzzled by 
the word “ criselefantina,” which it is not very hard to translate 
back again from Italian into Greek. Still we cannot understand 
how any spelling in any language can have led to such a monstrous 
being as “ Apollo Cytheredos.” The Cavaliere or his translator 
must surely ons mixed up Apollo and his Aithara with Aphrodité 
and the island of Kythéra. The Cavaliere’s notions of Greek 
chronology are of the very oddest :— 

Diodorus Siculus remarks that Phidias lived at an epoch favourable to 

the development of his talent, as that time the expedition of Xerxes against 
the Greeks had procured for them honours and riches. The happy age in 
which Phidias lived saw also the birth of the great philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle; the oratorical school of Isocrates, and the renowned 
generals Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, and Cimon. 
This almost equals the chronology of a certain Major Porter who 
began a History of the Knights of Malta—of all subjects—with 
the announcement that the arts of Greece were brought from 
Persia by the conquests of Alexander. The oddest thing of all 
perhaps is that in some statues of the time of Hadrian “the hair 
is more laboured, as if bored with an augur.” We know not 
why the hair should be specially affected; but the question at 
once suggests itself whether augurs, who we know were so merry 
when they met one another, always insisted on boring the lay 
public with the exoteric details of their mysterious art. 

It might be a fair question whether we had any right to look 
for a general treatise on Greek, or even on Roman sculpture, in a 
book on the Archeology of Rome. But if the history of Greek 
art is to be traced out at all, it should surely be done in a more 
intelligent way than is done by Cavaliere Visconti. He begins with 
a long period, a very long period indeed, from B.c. 1230 to B.C. 440. 


| This is, as its early specimens well may be, the period of the Archaic 


style. But we hear of nothing earlier than the sculptures from 
Aigina, which “belong to a period not very remote from the 
Sublime style.” Now surely the Mykenaian lions, the grotesque— 
doubtless not intentionally grotesque—metopes from [gesta, the 
figures at Athens of Aristién and of Theseus, or whoever it 
is that carries the bull, may all safely be placed between 
B.c. 1230 and B.c. 440, and surely they tell us more 
about early Greek art than any talk about either Daidalos 
or Laban. And in some mysterious way, though the first 
period ends with B.c. 440, the second begins with the expul- 
sion of the “ Pisistratides.” Aristidn and the bull-bearer would 
then be sent into the second period, though the dates place 
them in the first. Cavaliere Visconti seems to have no notion of 
their importance. The figure of Aristion cannot be more than 
forty years older than the first sculptures of the Parthenén. But 
what a gap between the two! The great artistic fact of this time 
is the sudden leap which Greek sculpture took in the middle of the 
fifth century B.c., just like the leap which English sculpture took at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century a.p. All this es certainly 
nothing to do with the Archeology of Rome; but we might have 
looked for something about it in a treatise on Greek sculpture so 
exhaustive as to begin with discussing the “ earliest definition of 
sculpture,” 
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After the Italian Cavaliere folfows the Rev. C. W. Jones, who 
is a little too mystical for our understanding. Only what is to be 
made of such etuffas this 

Before leaving these boar-hunting subjects, your attention should be 
called to a singular instance in which the Roman treatment managed to 
vulgarize the Greek legends which it had adopted ; I refer to the monument 
erected to the memory of the lamented Mr. Wildbore, architect and 
surveyor. It is represented in one of the photograplis, No. 1021, the 
of which is in the Capitoline Museum. 

is grieving relations could not resist the temptation to a pun which his 
name Aper (wild boar) supplied, but carved a dead boar at his feet, and 
wrote him a doggrel epitaph in heroic verse. 
Then follow five lines in English, beginning “ Here harmless 
Wildbore lies.” We sup that all this is Mr. Jones's fun, 
that the inscription is really in Latin, and that the man’s name, 
like him whom Diocletian slew, was Aper. From either the 
Cavaliere or the English clergyman it is a relief to turn to Pro- 
fessor Westwood, who deals with the Early Christian sculptures. 
There is no nonsense about him. He goes on through his work 
in a straightforward and businesslike way, and illustrates his 
sarcophagi and his consular diptychs, if not always with full con- 
sciousness of their historical bearings, at any rate without either 
blunders or twaddle. All Professor Westwood’s part is really 
valuable ; it would be paying it a poor compliment to say that it 
is the best thing in the book. Here too we are puzzled now and 
then by references to the photographs which are only to be seen 
in London, Oxford, Liverpool, and Boston; but we have a very 
valuable selection in the book itself. The grand sarcophagus 
of Junius Bassus, of which we so happily know the date, is 
among them. 

We look back, and we find a paper on Fresco Paintings on Tombs, 
by Mr. Tyrwhitt of Christ Church, hidden in an appendix in the 
middle of the volume. This sentence contains an important truth, 
perhaps a little too strongly put :— 

Before Constantine, Roman means of the City of the Tiber ; after him, it 
means of the City of the Bosphorus; and to this day in Russia and the 
East, Rome means Constantinopie, and Constantinople is ‘The City. 

Most true; but what is to be made of the note, in the letters, 
accents, and marks of elision here following ?— 


Stamboul’s BoXiy, in the Tartar-Greek of her invaders. 


A YOUNG WIFE’S STORY.* 


ee > Young Wife's Story is as slight as can be conceived, 
though scarcely so short as could be desired. Its author 
seems to be rather barren of experiences and not very largely 
gifted with imagination. Such merits as it has are mainly 
negative, and itis simply somewhat uninteresting. There 
is little to take exception to in the style; the moral 
tendency is altogether beyond reproach; and every here 
and there some sound religious doctrine is dragged in by the 
head and shoulders. Lut, although the young wife has our 
languid sympathies, with the best will in the world we cannot 
feel deeply interested in her. The author seems to have an uneasy 
consciousness of this, and once makes an effort to waken us up. 
But her solitary attempt at a sensational episode, although very 
well intended, is by no means successful. Mrs. Victor Demarcay 
is made the instrument under Providence of anticipating a burglary 
which she fails to prevent. It must be owned that the trivial in- 
ferences by which her suspicions were awakened did no little credit 
to her acuteness. In broad daylight she met a couple of men 
carrying a couple of sacks. She did not much like their looks, 
and they evidently reciprocated her repugnance. She was out of 
spirits and inclined to be hipped, so on subsequent reflection the 
idea flashed upon her that they could not possibly be after any 

Hurriedly raising a superstructure of theory on that im- 
pression, she decided that they were meditating a deed of darkness, 
and she further made up her mind as to the identical house they 
had designs upon. Asit turned out, her intuitive perceptions were 
right in the main, although unfortunately they carried her wide of 
the mark. It was the very house she lived in that was the des- 
tined object of attack, and she stripped it of its most able-bodied 
defenders by sending them off on a fool’s errand. The odd thing 
was that these stranger ruffians seemed to have enlisted the neigh- 
bourhood as the accomplices of their crime. When Mrs. Demarcay 
met the men she had lost her way, though within a short stroll of 
her own house. She first calls at a cottage where the people are 
in the secret, and is thence marched off to a public-house in an 
adjoining em where the very respectable-looking landlady puts 
her under lock and key. Suddenly she has a happy thought. 
She opens the window and escapes. Though the people 
had had the audacity to lock up the lady of the t 
house in their neighbourhood, they neglected the ordinary 
precaution of setting any watch upon her movements. And it is 
strange, too, that when she reached her home at last and burst 
forth with the wonderful and incoherent tale that was further con- 
fused by her intense agitation, she should have succeeded in alarm- 
ing her relatives and persuading them to rush forth on a burglar 
hunt. However, nothing worse came of her weakening the garri- 
son than the loss of some valuable family jewelry, which the 
assailants succeeded in laying their hands on and carrying off, not- 
withstanding their being interrupted and drawing a pistol fire. 


* A Young Wife's Story, By Uarriette Bowra. 3 vols. Sampson Low 
& Co. 1877. { 


This odd history has an equally mysterious ending; for, although 
the robbers left any amount of clues behind them, they escaped 
scot-free, as well as their accomplices. 

But the main interest of the story, such as it is, lies in the heroine’s 
making herself mistress of her husband’s affections. Ella Clare is 
wooed and won offhand by Mr. Victor Demarcay, Mr. Demarcay 
is a naturalized Englishman of foreign extraction. Having said so 
much, we may presume that the shrewd reader has a presentiment 
of the type. Demarcay was “a man in the very noon of life, on 
whom care seemed to have set its mark, with dark hazel eyes, soft 
and pleading, with astrange restlessness in them, as if seeking some- 
thing they could never find. The long fringed eyelids rose and fell, 
revealing occasionally depths of feeling or a capacity for senti- 
ment, but the ineffable charm of peace was altogether wanting.” 
Further, “a nameless grace and retinement pervaded his whole 
appearance and manners.” Here was a man and a hero to fasci- 
nate a romantic young woman ; and we can hardly wonder that, 
when Miss Clare was surprised by a formal written offer of 
marriage, she was only anxious that the approval of her relations 
should confirm the sympathetic pleadings of her heart. If she 
deluded herself, her disenchantment begins early. Her husband is 
as gentle and courteous as his looks implied ; but she shrinks back 
from him in sensitive modesty when she finds how coldly he 
meets her impulsive advances. Arrived at her future home, her 
doubts and anxieties are multiplied. All the domestic arrange- 
ments are in the most sumptuous style, and she has made a far 
grander marriage than she had imagined. But the atmosphere of 
stately formality freezes her warm temperament; and she finds 
herself isolated and despondent among her new surroundings. The 
children of her setae: 4 by a former marriage are set against her 
by their jealous nurse. The mother and sister of Victor's 
dead wife naturally regard her as an unwelcome intruder. 
The real master of the establishment is the stiff and 
exacting Colonel Demarcay, who pensions her husband, 
pays her dressmaker’s bills, and, in short, maintains the 
young couple on condition of their absolute subservience. 
Above all, she discovers, to her grief and horror, that her husband 
has married her because his uncle ordered him to marry; that he 
is wedded to the memory of his departed wife, and has no heart 
to spare for the successor. [lla’s naturally sweet temper 
is soured, as the love that she was ready to lavish seems rejected. 
She learns that the duties she has to discharge are really to the 
exacting old Colonel, who requisitions her time and her services as 
reader and secretary. And what shocks her terribly and makes 
her new home most horrible isthe knowledge that the veteran is a 
hardened freethinker, who has succeeded in shaking the belief of 
his attached old personal attendant. What interest there is in the 
story is concentrated in her struggles and worries. Though her spirit 
is saddened and irritated, it isnot crushed ; and she brings light and 
love out of the darkness in the end by resolutely asserting her in- 
dependence. This part of her story is far from being badly told, 
although it is sometimes prolix and too frequently repeats itself. 
She has many skirmishes with the Colonel, and one or two 
pitched battles; but, though he sulks and chafes under defeat, he 
respects her for carrying off the honours of victory. At one time 
things appear to be coming to acrisis. In a moment of vindic- 
tiveness he sends for his lawyer, with the professed intention of 
altering his will. She reproaches herself bitterly for having made 
shipwreck of her husband’s hopes and disinherited his darling 
children. She lowers her pride so far as to strive to prevail 
on the Colonel to reconsider his decision, and is delighted to 
think she has succeeded. After his death, there is really a telling 
scene at the reading of the will. It turns out that the old 
Colonel has been far more grateful to her than she had wished, 
and has bequeathed to her his property in life-rent, and then 
to her heirs in place of her husband and his children. Her 
worst grief is that the unlooked-for disappointment and suspicion 
of her good faith may raise im ble barriers between her 
and Demarcay, just as she was on the eve of gaining his affections. 
Happily, it turns out otherwise. He has been learning to appre- 
ciate her more justly than she had fancied, and in this most em- 
barrassing crisis he does her full justice. They come to a frank 
understanding once and for all to live ever afterwards in love and 
harmony. And they are knitted together more) firmly than they 
would have otherwise been by the loss and recovery of his cherished 
boy, who has been washed out to sea in a most marvellous manner, 
to be traced by his stepmother and the French police. 

There is nothing better in the book than the delineation of 
Ella’s character, and that is a very ~~ point in its favour, since 
the various interests converge in her. A mere girl, brought up 
in a happy home, although her future as well as her present 
depends on the kindness of her relations, she knows little of her- 
self or of her own mind when she meets Victor Demarcay. The 
arrival of this distinguished stranger in their quiet village 
excites her, and she is flattered into a sense of atffec- 
tion by the compliment conveyed in his offer. She 
knows it is a good thing from a worldly point of view, and 
that it will relieve her generous relations; she never dreams of 
doubting his love, and she is confident that it must beget love in 
return. Then comes the reaction. Listening involuntarily from 
the window, at her new home, she overhears a conversation which 
tells her how lamentably she has been deceived. The shock is the 
more severe that she was beginning sincerely to love her husband. 
Her resentment is proportionate, and she seldom misses an oppor- 
tunity of doing an unkind thing or saying a bitter thing, although 


. in wounding Victor she lacerates herself. His courteous gentleness 
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aggravates her wretchedness. She may hurt him, but she cannot 
possibly — him. If he committed a crime in marrying her 
under false pretences, at all events he has resigned himself to 
expiate it by his submission. Then she has a deal of thankless 
trouble with his children. She is eager to do her duty by them, 
if they would only let her; but the girl, though impulsively 
affectionate, is fickle; and the boy is influenced by a 
nurse, who prompts him to detest the stepmother. The 
old Colonel is tyrannizing over her all the time, while heaping 
upon her all sorts of gifts and civilities, and she is being driven 
well nigh desperate. Butin the circumstances which are apparently 
destined to overwhelm her, in the misunderstandings which seem 
likely to sever her from her husband, the veil which divides them 
gradually drifts aside; and this is managed cleverly and artisti- 
cally. Our chief grievance is the very common one that the story 
is most gratuitously spun out. Ella’s autobiography might have 
been very advantageously condensed into one of the three volumes ; 
the author entangles herself in improbabilities whenever she de- 
parts from her simple narrative ; and several people are introduced 
seemingly for no better purpose than to out the novel to 
the regulation length. 


LUMLEY ON BY-LAWS.* 


A MAN who, having special knowledge or experience on | 
icular subject, admits the public to participation in suc 

Imowledge or experience, confers a signal benefit on his fellow- 
creatures, and is in the position of one who should freely resign 
the exclusive advantages of a patent right for the welfare of 
society. There can be few men who know so much about by-laws 
as the gentleman who fills the office of Counsel to the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the Education Department, two bodies pre- 
eminently concerned with this species of legislation; and we have 

fore reason to feel grateful to Mr. Lumley for undertaking to 
instruct us as to the nature of this subordinate but most efficient 
branch of our system of government. With the direct forms of 
legislation, their advantages and defects, one is familiar; but it 
needs a book like the present, setting forth the innumerable 
varieties of circumstance and requirement to which the trans- 
mitted force of Jaw can be applied through the instrumentality of 
by-laws, to make us duly appreciate the wonderful adaptability and 
convenience of the machinery so provided. 

Briefly put, the object attained by the method in question is the 

enabling competent bodies of persons to make rules having the force 
of law touching local or other matters with which they are peculiarly 
conversant, and with which they would be unable effectually to 
deal for the good of the community unless so endued with legis- 
lative powers. This legislative capacity may arise either from 
¢eustom, prescription, or direct enactment, the last being naturally 
the most efficient source, since in this way the Legislature may 
promptly lend its aid whenever advancing civilization discloses a 
new need. To quote Mr. Lumley’s own definition, 
A By Law is a law made with due legal obligation, by some authority less 
than the Sovereign and Parliament, in respect of a matter specially or im- 
pliedly = to that authority, and not provided for by the general law 
of the 


By-laws may be classified, with res to this legal obligation, 
under two heads—those which only affect the members of the 
body by and for which they are enacted, and which are co-exten- 
sive for the most part with such as are based on custom or pre- 
scription, and those of wider application which bind all persons 
coming within their local jurisdiction, and are as a rule the pro- 
duct of direct legislation. It is with the latter class that the 
general public is most concerned, and it is amazing to find how 
many of the relations of our daily life are influenced more or less 
directly by their existence. Railways, sanitary authorities, the 
School Boards, tramways, literary and scientific associations, 
factories, passenger ships, all have their codes of by-laws; and 
by their means we reap all the advantages of a paternal Govern- 
ment, without being exposed to the intrusive supervision insepar- 
able from such an institution in its crude form. Other and more 
substantial benefits arise from the system. In every com- 
munity there are a host of minor matters as to which legis- 
lative restrictions are necessary in order to prevent men from 
interfering with their neighbours’ comfort and well-being ; but the 
nature of these matters varies in each community, and the restric- 
tions which would be suitable for one would, by force ef circum- 
stances, be too strict or too lax for another. A hard and fast rule 
would therefore work injustice in many cases, while to legislate 
separately for each community would entail an intinity of labour 
on the already heavily taxed Legislature. Moreover, Parliament 
would not be the most fitting body to decide on the exact 
form of Act suited to the needs of, say, a remote waterin 

place just dignified with the possession of a Local Board. It 
would have to acquaint itself, by means of a Committee, with 
the circumstances of the case through the medium of third persons, 
many of whom would proffer contradictory statements or opinions. 
There is on the spot, however, a body to which the interests of 
the place are well known and may be safely entrusted ; and a modified 
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system of Home Rule is, no doubt, the best remedy for any existing 
grievances. Itis in circumstances like this, where several communities 
express similar wants, that Parliament will pass a sort of general 
Act sketching out the type of by-laws which may be promulgated 
in places and by bodies eh in the Act, but leaving the details 
to filled in and moulded in such by-laws, according to the 
exigencies of each case, and it is thus that the majority of by-laws 
take their origin. Or it may be that the need for legislation arises 
with respect to a particular trade, either in the interest of the trade 
itself, or in that of persons liable to be injuriously affected 
by it; "aes again, Parliament is ready to afford powers for its due 
control. 

By-laws springing from custom or prescription are mostly such 
as obtain in municipal corporations or trade guilds; while again 
another class exist, hardly referable to either of the authorities 
above mentioned, nor falling clearly within Mr. Lumley’s definition, 
but deriving their cogency from the consent, express or implied, of 
those who-put themselves in a position to be affected by them. 
Such are the by-laws or rules of a club, to which the Courts have 
recently accorded recognition by refusing to entertain an appeal 
from a sentence of expulsion pronounced on a member in con- 
formity therewith. Naturally those by-laws which derive their 
authority from custom or prescription are quaint and archaic in 
their nature. Mr. Lumley quotes as examples (p. 129) sundry 
by-laws made by the Council of the City of London, by virtue of 
their customary right to govern the different Companies of trades 
in the City, to the effect that the Cobblers should not vamp boots 
nor make goloshes, but only the Shoemakers; that the Arrow- 
makers should not make bows, nor the Bowyers arrows; and that 
the Brown-Bread Bakers should not bake White Bread. 

To revert to that larger class of by-laws which are made under 
statutory authority, perhaps those regulating the traflic upon 
railways are the most universally known. Statute 8 and 9 Vict. 
cap. 20 is the enabling Act whereby Railway Companies are em- 
powered to make the by-laws necessary for the convenient working 
of their lines ; and under its provisions, supplemented in each case 
by those of the Company’s special Act, are issued those codes of 
by-laws which one sees affixed at stations, and which are supposed 
to govern the conduct of the passengers. A curious question has 
arisen with regard to one of the commonest of railway by-laws, 
which is to the effect that any one travelling without a ticket shall 
be liable to pay the full fare from the place whence the train starts, 
irrespectively of the actual distance he has travelled. Now the Act 
above mentioned imposes a pecuniary penalty on persons travelling 
without a ticket with intent to defraud, and it therefore appears 
clear, as stated by Mr. Lumley, that such a by-law, attempting to 
inflict what is substantially a penalty on the same act, with the 
important element of the fraudulent intention omitted, is in con- 
travention of the spirit of this specific portion of the statute law, 
and is therefore void. Railway Companies are, however, at liberty 
to circumvent this difficulty by attaching the penalty to the omis- 
sion to produce the ticket, which, by a legal subtlety not very 
easily justified, has been held not to be the same thing as travel- 
ling without one. Another very important instance of by-law 
legislation under statutory powers pointed out by Mr. ai. is 
atlorded by the rules of practice drawn up by the Judges under 
the Judicature Acts, and regulating the whole procedure of the 
High Court of Justice. It is manifest that the framing and 
remodelling of such regulations are far most effectually ac- 
complished by entrusting the task to those who will have to 
work under the system so constituted; and experience has shown 
this to be the case. The frequent alterations and additions which 
the exigencies of business demonstrate as being required would, 
but for such power, render necessary innumerable applications to 
Parliament, and would, moreover, tend to cast discredit on the 
legal machinery of the country by drawing public attention to its 
defects, which might be supposed to be more serious than they 
are in reality, besides occasioning vexatious delay. 

The arrangement of Mr. Lumley’s work appears to us peculiarly 
good, one branch of the subject following another in due sequence 
of derivation and importance, so that the reader is gradually and 
naturally led to a full understanding of what he has set himself 
to learn. The division and subdivision of the chapters is orderly 
and intelligent, complicated parts of the subject being treated 
first in the form of brief didactic propositions, which are after- 
wards expanded and proved by authority. Thus, in Chapter IV. 
“ Of the Properties of By Laws,” we find their peculiar attributes 
shortly stated, as that they must be consistent with, and not 
repugnant to, the general law, must provide something in addition 
to and not merely re-enact that law, must prescribe a definite 
penalty for any breach, and so forth; and each of these heads is 
then treated separately and more fully, with due reference to the 
Acts and cases bearing thereon. Preceding this chapter are others 
on the authority for making the by-law, and how it is to be made; 
and following it are chapters on the confirmation, publication, 
construction, and enforcing of by-laws respectively. An appendix 
contains a valuable selection of model forms of by-laws a ve 
by such public departments as the Board of Trade and the 
Government Board, with the aid of which no body having the 
power to frame by-laws need be at a loss as to the proper manner 
of carrying out its task. 

Mr. Lumley in his preface takes oecasion tw correct what 
a recent decision has shown to be a mistake in his text. 


| In treating at p. 97 of the certainty which is a necessary 


characteristic of a valid by-law, he states that “as the by law 


| must be certain in all respects, it must be so in regard to the 
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nalty ”; and he interprets this principle so strictly as to suggest | in consideration of sage counsels how to ary | out the keen east 


th in this place and at p, 86 that the by-law ought to affix a 
definite specified monetary penalty to any breach of its provisions, 
But in the case of Brown v. the Great Eastern Railway Company, 
to which Mr. Lumley refers in his preface, the Queen’s Bench 
Division lately took a more liberal view of the doctrine, and, acting 
on the maxim that “id certum est quod certum reddi potest,” 
decided that the exaction of payment of the full fare from the place 
whence a train started was a sufficiently ascertained penalty for a 
breach of one of the Company’s by-laws, which decision has neces- 
sitated a modification of Mr. Lumley’s original statement. 

We have hitherto spoken of + y" as if they came immediately 
into force on being drawn up by the proper authority; but, in 
the case of the large majority made under statutory powers, the 
enabling Act almost invariably contains provision for their super- 
vision and confirmation by some higher authority accustomed to 
deal with the subjects to which they are directed, before they can 
acquire the force of law. This supervision is exercised with regard 
to various classes of by-laws by the Home Secretary, the Board of 
Trade, the Education Department, the Queen in Council, and such- 
like functionaries. Special methods of publication are also usually 
enjoined, in order that persons may not transgress through igno- 
rance, 

The legal decisions on by-laws have not been very numerous, 
considering the antiquity of the institution, and have been chiefly 
directed to the question of their reasonableness or to some dubious 
point in their construction or interpretation. Mr. Lumley finds 
a sufficient number, however, to illustrate his text, and appends a 
full list of the authorities he cites. In the present state of Jegal 
literature it is difficult to find a new subject to write upon, and many 
authors content themselves with going over old ground again, not 
always so successfully as their predecessors. Mr. Lumley is therefore 
to be congratulated on having hit upon and ably treated a hitherto 
almost untouched branch of the law, and one which is also of con- 
siderable and daily increasing importance, as may be seen by re- 
ference to such, Acts as the recent Public Health Act, which 
utilizes to an unprecedented extent this power of delegating the 
settlement of details. By-laws will always be a popular method 
of legislation, inasmuch as the faculty of making them confers a 
semblance of power upon bodies somewhat prone to be gratified 
by such access of dignity, while the obligation is less irksome 
when every man is at liberty to think that he has had some hand, 
directly or indirectly, in making that which he is called upon to 
obey. 

Mr. Lumley’s is a handy little volume, and its moderate cost 
renders it accessible to all who are interested in the subject, 
whether as framers or interpreters of by-laws. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.* 


ys judge by a comparison of Mr. Shirley Hibberd’s latest 
volume in his “ amateur” series with those previously devoted 
by him to the flower garden and the greenhouse, and the culti- 
vation of the rose and the fern, it would seem that there is little 
opening for poetry or sentiment in the topic of the kitchen garden, 
even when treated in the interest of the adventurous amateur. 
Instead of the concise, practical, and by no means unamusing 
manuals which have been devoted to the subject by Mr. Earley 
and Mr. Hobday, we have here a volume of three hundred pages, 
needlessly wordy and tedious, and, although doubtless sound in 
details, unrelieved by any of the anecdotes and bright ideas which 
enlivened the author's former volumes, particularly his Amateur's 
Greenhouse and Conservatory. Yet we shall find, when we come 
to speak of Mr. Wood’s Multum tn Parvo Gardening, that the 
subject has its romantic side after all. Itis but fair to say that 
the promise of Mr. ShirleyHibberd’s book is not nearly so bigh- 
flown as that of Mr. Wood's, inasmuch as it no more pro- 
fesses to make one acre of land, without glass, produce in fruits 
and vegetables a clear profit of 620/, per annum than it does 
to treat exhaustively of the topic of the kitchen garden. We 
can also readily believe that Ze Amateur's Kitchen Garden is 
correctly described as no mere compilation, but the result of a 
quarter of a century's work in gardens largely devoted to fruit and 
vegetable culture for substantial middle-class households. 

The opening chapters naturally discuss the formation, tools, ap- 
pliances, and stocking of the kitchen garden, and this in a cautious 
and sober-minded spirit, with no love of change for its own 
sake, Premising that the garden should be rectangular, should 
slope southwards, be divided into plots by good walks, be well 
drained and sheltered from north and east, besides having a loamy 
soil and substantial boundary walls, the author dilates on the 
advantages of plenty of water and an equable climate. We can 
pardon the misquotation of the well-known line— 

Winter lingering chills the lap of May, 
which is here barbarized into 
Winter lingers in the lap of spring— 


* The Amateur’s Kitchen Garden, Frame Ground, and Forcing Pit: a 
Handy Guide. Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 
By Shirley Hibberd, Author of “The Amuteur’s Flower Garden,” &c. 
London: Groombridge & Sons. 1877. 

Multum in Parvo Gardening. In Iwo Parts. By Samuel Wood, Author 
ae may Guide to Good Gardening.” London: Crosby Lockwood & 

1877. 


winds, and to discard cheap substitutes for good brick or stone walls 
from ten to fourteen feet high with pillars and coping. One 
omission here is that of all mention of glass coping, which, it cannot 
be too often reiterated, when used in connexion with tiffany or 
hemp netting, is one of the greatest boons of modern horticulture 
to fruit-growers. If you have garden walls, it is wise to do the 
thing thoroughly and not count the cost too narrowly, especially 
as it will come back with interest after a year or two. Where 
a garden has no walls, a live fence of privet, especially the large- 
leaved privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium), is better than thorn of 
quick, and, if not so impregnable a barrier as holly, at any rate 
becomes compact in far less time. We pass over the sound 
advice about drainage, which not the veriest tiro of an amateur 
should be content to take at second hand, to notice the excellent 
counsel which the author gives as to growing fruit and vegetables 
in gardens or plots quite apart from each other, instead of 
intermixing crooked apple-trees with crops of peas and cabbage 
and potatoes. The result of the latter process is disturbance 
of the tree roots, and deficiency of rain and sunshine to 
the vegetable crops, which fail to compensate for the nourish- 
ment they withdraw from the apple-trees. Separation is prac- 
ticable in the smallest garden, either (1) by putting all the vege- 
tables at one end of it and all the fruit crops at the other, the 
fruit trees in rows far enough apart, with black currants and rasp- 
berries between, red currants and gooseberries on the boundary 
lines, and the strawberries (an exceptional crop) on a fresh plot 
every three years among the vegetables; or (2) by planting fruit. 
trees all round the boundary, if not too near the road, putting a 
walk betwixt this boundary and the graduated range of currant 
and gooseberry bushes, which form an inner boundary line for 
the vegetable crop; or (3) by keeping the kitchen garden exclu- 
sively for vegetables, and blending fruit trees of all sorts for 
ornament and use on the lawn and the croquet ground. The plan 
given in p. 15 represents a simple and profitable arrangement for 
fruit and vegetables, the fruit trees being all pyramids, and room 
for thirty-six, fifteen feet apart, being provided on the two south 
aspect walls. It must have struck many a proprietor who has. 
found himself by inheritance “ spatiis inclusus iniquis,” and with 
the fields of his tenant coming close up to his garden wall, what 
a gain it would be to have an outer border enclosed with a good 
low quickset hedge fieldward, so as to allow, as here recom- 
mended, the south aspect to be doubly utilized for wall fruit. 

The subject of soils and their improvement and culture, with the 
judicious application of stable and artificial manures, forms a valuable: 
chapter; and the author lays down good rules about rotation and 
fallowing, though his experience supplies him with an instance of 
land cropped with potatves without a break for thirty years, fairly 
dug by a tield labourer, and fed only with road-scraped manure by 
his children, yet still yielding as good crops as ever. In dis- 
cussing gardeners’ tools it is sound advice to avoid “ fads and gim- 
cracks,” such as the “ iron wheelbarrow ” of p. 25, with which may 
be coupled the pit-frames with lights that baffle and over-tax the 
gardener’s lifting and reaching powers. As far as our observation 
goes, there would be less field for these useless inventions were 
it not for the consoling reflection on the part of gardeners 
that ‘‘ Master pays,” and for the periodical invasion of touters 
of the nurserymen; a pest quite as pernicious as any of the 
insect pests with an enumeration of which Mr. Wood prudently 
tempers the prospect of enormous profits trom his multum in 
parvo gardening. In Mr. Hibberd’s list of various pit and frame 
devices, two of the cheapest, but not least valuable, are the un- 
heated turf pit and the A frame of loose planks, or canvas cover. 
In the presence or prospect of frost or inclement weather, they are 
doubtless substitutes for more thorough protection of plants and 
vegetables ; but it may be doubted whether their utility is not for 
the most part limited to exceptional climates. 

The chapter upon “selections for the kitchen garden” enforces. 
forecast in the supply of vegetables in April and May, and dwells. 
on the disappointments of a cold spring. We endorse to the full 
the advice uot to go in exclusively for one sort of potato or pea, 
but we demur to the theory that “a seed with many names is 
sure to be good.” It would seem a more obvious inference 
that some seedsmen are rascals, though, if the potato or pea, 
under a misnomer, proves to be good and prolific, one may fall 
back complacently on the query “ What's in a name?” Not 
much, it must be allowed, if we consider the awful warning which 
Mr. Hibberd holds up in the young exhibitor who was doomed 
everlastingly to miss the prize for peas through his addiction 
to a variety called the “ Superlative,’ which, though of immense 
size, was pronounced by the judges to have no quality—that is 
to say, no flavour. Jirst sorts and crops of peas, we learn, 
should be manured sparingly, to discourage luxuriant growth. 
Second early and main crop sorts may be liberally manured at the 
bottom of the trench; and the best manures are guano, su 
phosphate, gypsum, and kainit, half a ton to the acre. It is 
to sow slain and the like between the pea to extend 
the rows, for where they are too close the produce is miserab] 
small, and in the event of drought is sure to get mildewe 
In deep, damp soils first and early peas are unprofitable, and 
it is not well to begin sowing betore the middle of February. 
In an experience of twenty-five years, Mr. Hibberd has 
once gathered a dish of peas worth having in May, and this 
was in the hot, dry spring of 1868. To expedite an early crop 
without risking exposure to the cold, three plans are pro- 
pounded—(1) sowing the seed on inverted turves ina frame 
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or pit, close to the glass, in November, December, and 
January, and moving them into open and prepared ground within 
reach of protection in March; (2) sowing in Maw’s troughs or 
boxes, and transferring the ready-made rows to open ground 
drills; and (3) raising the plants in a cool frame. In the 
case of beans it is essential not to sow too thickly, and the 
difficulty is to get men to sow thin enough. The remedy is to 
go through the rows in spring and pull out half or two-thirds 
of the crop, as Virgil recommends in the case of pulse, which 
degenerated in crop 
ni vis humana quotannis 
Maxima queque manu legeret. 

{n the summer culture of beans, topping the plants when in 
flower is sometimes needed to prevent a glut of a poor quality ; 
but severe topping lowers the vigour of the plant, the leaves of 
which age its 

A chapter on Brassicas rightly designates Brussels sprouts as 
the most aristocratic of borecoles, though the author admits that 
bungling amateurs produce from it buttons far inferior to the 
ave of the London greengrocers’ baskets. Each plant ought 
to yield a dish of sprouts, its distinct cabbage head, and its after- 
math of spring sproutings. The amateur is invited to sow as early 
as may be in summer, and put out the plants in showery weather 
as soon as possible, or with copious and regular waterings. It is 
well to plant them out in rows between potato rows arranged four 
feet apart, so that when the potatoes are dug up, the Brussels 
sprouts may nearly meet across the rows. Always order, says the 
author, “genuine imported seed.” As to the difference between 
broccoli and cauliflower, Mr. Hibberd thinks it consists principally 
in name, and he argues this from the fact of the Walcheren variety 

ing recognized as either one or the other, though he admits 


being 
that the cauliflower par excellence is hag nag A white curdlike | 
r. 


variety cut in autumn and winter. Mr. Earley, however, — 
the broccoli as the more hardy and certain crop of the two, Their 
foes are the club and caterpillar, the cure for the first being deep 
digging and manuring, and for the second dusting with tobacco 
powder. Of seakale and asparagus, especially the latter, the 
routine cultivation is simple. The main requisite is a deep trenched 
soil, as light and gritty as possible, in a raised bed and open to the 
sun. A good plantation will stand for twenty years, if deep-dug, 
and with a stony and grittle staple. It relishes a dressing of salt, 
but does not require coddling, as it is a wild weed on its native 
sandy seashores, and can thrive in a comparatively poor country. 
Of artichokes we are told that some epicures hold them an especial 
dainty, if trimmed, boiled in salt and water, and eaten with oil 
and vinegar, English sauce, or Holland sauce. Along with 
—— the artichoke is one of the very few vegetables 
which are recognized as a dish to be eaten by themselves. 
Full and precise directions are given for that most popular 
class of ba ape known under the wide term of “ saladings.” 
With the help of variety, early sowings, forcing, and what 
not, it is possible to have salad all the year round, and the 
reader will find two engravings of watercress in pans and 
watercress in pots. About the onion the anny information is 
diluted with an infusion of irrelevant tal! talk. It is well enough 
to insist on the policy of sowing the onion in summer rather than 
in early spring, but what on earth was the train of thought that 
Mr. Hibberd desired, but failed, to shape into sense when he com- 
posed this marvellous sentence :—“ The three graces of the kitchen 
garden are the potato, the cabbage, and the onion; and they are 
also qualified to play the parts of the three strong men, for which 
=. the potato should be regarded as Atlas, the cabbage as 
ercules, and the onion as Milo of Crotona?” The chapter on the 
tato is disappointing, since it deals but vaguely and unscienti- 
tee the growth of the Peronospera infestans, respecting 
which much might have been culled from the pages of the 
Gardener's Chronicle. 

Mr. Wood, as we have said, is rather a hero of garden romance. 
We may be sure that he would never be found admitting, as 
Mr. Hibberd does, that he had but once known a dish of peas 
worth having in May, in a range of a quarter of a century. There 
is a Sic volo, sic jubeo air about his pages, and the reader is re- 
minded of the ladies who dress like ladies on 15/.a year, and the 
hen-wives who feed their poultry and make their and poultry- 
yards pay, at next to no outlay. Mr. Wood possibly knows how 
to do it; and his master-touch may ensure a profit of from 
6201. to 720/. per annum from an acre of ground, with no more 
glass than a small two-light box to hold 1,000 four-inch pots from 
mid-March to the end of June. But how about the pupils 
who pin their faith on his directions and prescriptions? How 
about the sanguine experiment-makers who attempt his plan 
without having secured his markets for besa | and selling, his 
climate, his prices of mason-work and manual labour, his experi- 
ence of garden pests, and his modes of getting rid of them? We 
cannot attempt to quote all his statistics; enough to say 
that his principle is to intersect his acre of garden ground with 39 
low wale @ nine-inch brickwork (4} inch brickwork would 
do, but that the fruit trees on each side of the wall require nailing), 
each wall four feet high, and six feet apart. The acre comprehends 
39 such walls, each of them taking 2,900 bricks, and a cal- 
eulation of total cost of each wall averaging 5/. 78., which, 
multiplied by 78 = 417/. 6s. for bricks, mortar, and labour. It 
seems doubtful whether these low walls can be supported, as Mr. 
Wood believes, given hard and firm ground, by one brick deep 
below the surface ; but he allows a margin of 44/. for the cost of 
construction in case of such contingencies as raised borders and 


cost of bed-curbing. The total of walls will accommodate 1,100 
fruit trees, dwarf-trained and one year old, at 2s. each, or, if dwarf 
maiden trees, 1s. 6d.—total, 110/. or 82/. 10s. These are to be 
limited to twelve geod varieties, of sorts which Mr. Hibberd and 
Mr. Rivers, we observe, also generally commend. Mr. Wood 
warns his reader against deep planting, and against treading in the 
soil on newly-planted trees, and gives special and exact directions 
about pruning, cutting, disbudding, and training. Indeed his 
—. as to the gardening operations may be a caution to the 
Idest novice, who will have to take the blame on himself if the 
romised clear profit does not come in its season. At the 
ack of the walls on the north side are to be planted red 
currants, calculated to yield a paying crop, the borders opposite 
being manured for potatoes and radishes ; whilst, along the narrow 
north side borders, are to run single rows of free-bearing straw- 
berries. The fruit will be of perhaps the more value for being 
late. The south wall broad borders are to be planted with early 
potatoes—the dwarf, dry, hardy, and fine-flavoured “early frame 
potato” being recommended. Wood's “early frame radish” 
figures along with these; and at the middle of June dwarf kidney 
beans are to replace the — and radishes. The interspaces 
between the trained wall fruit are allotted to tomato-growing. 
An alternative crop for the single rows of strawberries in the 
north borders is that of seedling auriculas for seed—a more 
profitable crop, involving less care, watering, and replenish- 
ing. It is calculated that the total amount of first outlay is 
623/. 2s. and the annual cost of labour, materials, and seed, 
1291. 4s. 3d. The total amount of produce sold per annum is esti- 
mated at 753/. 10s. Wemay add that a scheme of Multum in 
Parvo Flower Gardening occupies the second part of Mr. Wood's 
volume ; but, as it is limited to three greenhouses, with one heat- 
ing arrangement, devoted respectively to the growth of Primula 
sinensis timbriata, Cinerarias, and fine Fuchsias, it would seem 
that the profit of the flower garden is not accompanied with 
much variety. It is obvious that the whole scheme presupposes 
unerring experience, ceaseless vigilance, and skilled management. 


MINOR TALES.* 


R. MURRAY lays the scene of his tales among the woods, 
lakes, and rivers of North America. Who has not 
wandered as a boy through those woods and along the shores 
of those lakes and rivers with Fenimore Cooper and the Last of 
the Mohicans? Those scenes of Western lite are still dear to us. 
We are not holders of United States stock. We are not troubled 
by any love of the West for “ soft money.” We have not ceased to 
believe that noble savages are still running through its distant 
woods, in league with backwoodsmen as guileless as they are simple. 
It is years since we last read one of Cooper's tales, yet we cannot 
but think that our youthful admiration of him must have been 
to a great extent justified, so vivid is the impression of American 
scenery which he has left on the mind. The great forest, the wide 
prairie, the river, the lake, all rise before us as if we had really seen 
them in our childhood, and could at will bring them again before us 
by our memory, and our memory alone. But Cooper and writers of 
his class are things of the past. A new generation has arisen—a 
generation with a taste, and a very peculiar taste, of its own. 
Descriptions of scenery abound more than ever, but the scenery 
that is now described belongs neither to the heavens above, nor to 
the earth beneath, nor to the waters under the earth. In this 
generation Mr. Murray deserves to hold a high place. He has 
evidently made a very careful study of the art of writing nonsense, 
and has learnt how to use the tinest and most meaningless of 
phrases in describing the changes of the weather or the appearance 
of acountry. We should be curious to know how far he is him- 
self aware, if indeed he is at all aware, to what a height of silli- 
ness his finest writing rises. No doubt, by carefully confining 
one’s reading to a certain school of modern writers, it would be 
not impossible altogether to destroy in the mind the power of dis- 
criminating between sense and nonsense. Whether Mr. Murray 
has himself lost that power we cannot tell. We have no 
doubt, however, that his readers, if they had nothing but his 
books and books like his to read, would soon bring themselves 
to that most melancholy of conditions. 

He opens his story with a piece of absurdity that ought 
at once to make his reader part company with him, It is 
all very well on the signboard of an inn for a pair of grin- 
ning heads to announce “ We three loggerheads be”; but it is 
certainly surprising that an author should in his opening chapter 
invite his reader to make one with him in a partnership of folly. 
Mr. Murray puts the beginning of his first story into the mouth 
of an old keg that was found floating on a small and lonely lake by 
a hunter. He gets it out and sets it by his fire, and it tells him its 
story. Mr. Murray makes the key put one little hand up to its 
chin and rest for a moment so, It fetches a little sigh and com- 
plains that one of its hands is gone, “ which makes,” it says, “a 
great ditierence with a keg, I assure you.” Presently an old 
trapper, a very poor imitation of Cooper's backwoodsman, comes in 
oa takes up the story where the keg dropped it. Mr. Murray, 


* Adirondack Tales. By W. U1. H. Murray, Author cf “ Adventures in 
the Wilderness,” “ The Perfect Horse,” &c. ndon: Richard D. Dickin- 
son. 1878. 

Broad Outlines of Long Years in Australia. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of 
Binnum Binnum. London: Tinsley & Co. 1878. 
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perhaps, gains one advantage by this method of tellinga story. He 


may have astrong affection for his fine writing, and yet at thesame 
time may be troubled with an uncomfortable suspicion that the 
finer his writing is the more foolish it is sure to be. He may 
therefore hope to hide from his readers the extreme absurdity of his 
most darling paragraphs by setting before them something which 
may prove even more absurd, just as men in Russia hard pressed 
by wolves have been known to throw out of their sledge one 
or two of their children in the hope of saving themselves and 
the rest. But if this is his hope he will find himself disappointed. 
To make an old keg talk, and to make it talk like a modern 
novelist, to make it tell how “money glints and glistens in the 
bright light,” is, indeed, very silly; but the old keg is beaten hollow, 
so far as nonsense goes, by the author himself when he is in his 
most serious moods. The air—the atmosphere, he generally pre- 
fers to call it—he will never leave alone. At one time it seemed 
blistered, at another it looked as if it were ‘ combustible, and 
incendiary imps were flinging blazing brands through it.” The keg 
on one occasion, rising to the sublimity of the author, says 
that “the silence was like an atmosphere.” On another occasion 
the author, not to be s by the keg, tells how “a terrific 
yell held possession of the atmosphere for a full minute.” The 
yell was repeated ; but our language does scant justice to the 
person method of composition, and he shall therefore speak for 
se 


Again the terrible scream leaped into the air—this time wild and savagely 
fierce at the start, and so harsh that it seemed to tear the silence into shreds 
in very fury ; and the last hoarse aspiration of it was so terrible in its 
wrathful strength that the trees, water, and air seemed to shrink back and 
shiver in terror at its injection into the peaceful atmosphere. 


The whole book is full of such passages as this. There is indeed 
a story, and there are a certain number of adventures. But we sus- 
pect that the story was written to bring in the descriptions rather 
than that the descriptions were meant to adorn the story. 
Murray does, indeed, now and then seem to do his best to keep to his 
narrative and to leave nature alone. But it is with him a hopeless 
work. He must be once more at his word-painting, as it is called. 
He reminds us of the sun in one of his finest passages. “ Soon,” 
he writes, “ it let loose its energies.” He is always letting loose 
his energies, and the charge which he and his words make upon 
common sense is scarcely less terrific than the charge that the sun 
and “its red beams” made when one morning “ they marshalled 
themselves upon the eastern crests, and then charged downward 
in fiery squadrons.” Mr. Murray is, we believe, a citizen of the 
United States. Had he lived thirty years ago he might have been 
a great political orator or writer and a dangerous rival of Colonel 
Pogram. As he is, he makes us think of Jefferson Brick, as that 
young gentleman might have been after he had tired of worrying 
the British Lion and had taken to collect pre-Rafiaellite pictures 
and to read Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Buchanan. 

Mrs. Henry Jones, inher Broad Outlines of Long Years in Aus- 
tralia, aims at doing two things which are not often successfully 
combined. She wishes to write a story, and at the same time to 
give “a sketch of real experience during many years of her life in 
the Bush.” Her success in both attempts is but very moderate. 
We do not think that she would have met with any great success 
even if she had started with a better plan. Her descriptions are 
by no means lively, and her imagination is anything but strong. 

e could neither, therefore, have told her experiences with spirit, 
nor would she have been capable of forming an interesting plot if 
she had kept altogether to fiction. Still she would have done far 
better if she had given in her own name a simple account of her 
own experiences, omitting of course those details of her life which 
do not concern outsiders. She has evidently thought, however, 
that a simple description would not do, but that some kind of 
love story must be given. She accordingly opens her narrative 
in an old Elizabethan mansion in England, and provides her 
heroine with an Australian settler for a lover. She is like the 
lecturer on chemistry who knows that he cannot hope to attract 
an audience unless he illustrates, as it is called, his lec- 
ture by a series of experiments. She hopes that the lovers 
will carry her readers through her descriptions of Australian 
life and her disquisitions on Australian politics. Unfortunately, 
however, when once she has left the thread of her story she 
cannot confine herself to the subject she has taken in hand. For 
instance, she makes her heroine go to her new home round the 
Py of Good Hope. Icebergs are met with on the passage, 
“their icy paralyzation” is experienced, and “ their stately frigi- 
dity” is seen. Icebergs seen twenty years ago by the heroine 
in the South remind the author of the expedition which 
was so lately made to the frozen regions in the North. 
An expedition to the North Pole would seem to have 
but little to do with life in the Australian bush ; still less would 
the attacks that were made on those that went on this expedition. 
But Mrs. Jones forgets Australia, to which her heroine is sailing, 
and thus gallantly comes to the assistance of Captain Nares and his 
co 


I have smiled to hear it said that our brave explorers in those terrible 
regions didn’t do enough ; they should have remained longer, in order, the 
speaker said, to have discovered where the birds came from that were rarely 
seen to fly past. How easy it is for those who “sit at home at ease” to 
discuss and condemn ; but the course is open to them to go and do better, 
and find out birds’ nests on the pole if they can, or mares’ nests, which 
would be still more surprising ; and if they returned, successfully or not, I 
will venture to say that few would ever wish to repeat their experience ; 
their curiosity about the birds would be considerably diminished. 


| Karl Schwartz. 2 Bde. 
Noryate. 


Scarcely less connected with Australian life would seem to be 
the flys of Bristol. But the author's ingenuity is equal to the 
difficulty. In the streets of Melbourne comfortable wagonettes 
can be hired; and “these take the place of the dirty London 


cabs or country flys, of which latter the Bristol variety will: 


carry the palm for general discomfort and extortion.” The 
heroine has a baby, and the baby leads to a disquisition on 
the comparative advantages of a mother keeping a nurse or 
bringing up her children herself. “Say what you will,” 
writes Mrs. Jones, “about the delights of bringing up your 
children, its many advantages, give me a good respectable nurse, 
and pay her well to listen to all the extra squallings.” Now it will 
be seen that, if a writer on Australia is to be giving her opinion on 
the expedition to the North Pole, on Bristol flys, and on good 
respectable nurses, the reader, unless he shares the author's 
love of wandering from the subject, will be from time to 
time not a little annoyed. There certainly are not a few 
people, chiefly ladies, who delight in nothing so much as 
in a narrative that is ever wandering from the point. It saves them 
the trouble of continuous thought. To such persons we could with 
a good deal of confidence recommend Mrs. Jones’s narrative. It 
might indeed make the round ofa ladies’ book-club in Clifton or in 
Bath with considerable applause. Like most settlers in a new 
country, Mrs. Jones thinks it necessary to take a good deal of 
trouble to show in how many points it is not far from coming up 
to the old country. In Melbourne there is “a long sculpture 
gallery, in which will be found copies of most of the celebrated 
statues of the world.” Mrs, Jones mentions six, and then happily 
brings her list to a close by saying that “ it is impossible to name 
them all.” This gallery of copies, she goes on to say, brings one 
advantage with it which we should scarcely have looked for. 
“ Those who love Childe Harold and know it well can here recall 
his musical cantos, walk with him, in imagination at least, through 
the classic land, and be surrounded in the heart of this busy com- 
mercial city of the South by the silent monuments, ‘ relics of nobler 
days and noblest arts.’” Itisas hard to understand how the imagi- 
nation can be carried into the classic land by a collection of copies 
in a modern gallery as it is to see how these copies are in any sense 
relics. Besides the sculpture gallery, there is the Town Hall, which 
“is often thronged with enthusiastic audiences who assemble to 
welcome, listen to, and almost worship the European stars who 
are wise enough and bold enough to cross the world’s wide ex- 
panse, and who cannot but acknowledge that their varied talents, 
either musical or dramatic, are most rapturously appreciated by 
the cultivated denizens of this most promising but undeveloped 
country.” When there are such copies of such statues to be seen, 
such a chance of recalling Childe Harold, such stars to be lis- 
tened to, and such cultivated denizens rapturously to appre- 
ciate, itis no wonder that the author, a few lines lower down, 
begins to pity “the overcrowded denizens of English towns 
and cities.” When once she is fairly clear of Melbourne 
and in the Bush her narrative gains whatever interest is to be 
found in it. But her story is at best a melancholy one. The hero 
borrows large sums of money at fifteen per cent., and gets involved 
in difficulties. Changes which are made in the land laws com- 

lete his ruin, and the story ends with the sale of his estates by 
bis creditors. Into the justice or injustice of these changes it is of 
course impossible to enter in the criticism of a novel. Little sym- 
pathy, however, can be felt for a hero who is rash enough to go 
on through a long course of years borrowing thousands of pounds 
at fifteen per cent. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ENERAL VON CLAUSEWITZ®*, although perhaps better 
known as a writer on tactics than as a commander in the 
field, occupies nevertheless an honourable place in that group of 
eminent officers who redeemed Prussia from abasement in the days 
of Napoleon. “The best of Scharnhorst’s pupils,” his biographer 
calls him ; and the intimate, and even affectionate, terms on which 
he lived with that great organizer of victory—as well as with his suc- 
cessor, Gneisenau—are the best testimony to his general worth, as 
well as to his professionaleminence. Apart from his rank as military 
critic and historian, he is perhaps chiefly interesting as a perfect 
example of the kind of officer which the Prussian military system 
tends to produce under the most favourable circumstances in which 
it admits of being applied. Clausewitz is the type of the highly 
educated soldier ; combining book knowledge with practical effici- 
ency, and general width of culture with purely professional attain- 
ments. ‘These aspects of his character are strongly depicted 
in the two volumes of letters for which we are indebted to Herr 
Karl Schwarz. Being addressed to a beloved wife, they are 
free from the curtness and stiffness usually incident to correspond- 
ence on military matters; and, being chiefly written at periods of 
enforced absence on military or political employment, they neces- 
sarily include the most important parts of Clausewitz’s life. The 
most interesting are these written during his e: ment, when 
the young man, not as yet placed in positions of high responsibility, 
had more time and inclination to write—and for this reason, among 
others, that he was part of the time a captive in France. They 


* Leben des General Carl von Clausewitz und der Frau Murie von Clausea 
witz; mit Briefen, Aufsiitzen, und andern Schriftstiicken. Vou 
rlin: 


Diimmler. London: Williams & 
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afford a lively picture of the feelings of a high-minded and patriotic 
officer under circumstances the most painful and trying. The next 
section of the correspondence consists of letters from Russia in 
1812. Their paucity is to be lamented, for they con- 
vey, as far as they go, a most graphic impression of the 
hardships and horrors of Napoleon’s Russian campaign. Clause- 
witz concluded this episode of his career with a great service 
to his country in contributing to induce General York to conclude 
his famous convention with the Russians. His share in this 
transaction is fully examined by his biographer. The most 
glorious period of the war for Prussia was now at hand; but, 
unfortunately for Clausewitz, formal difficulties, connected with 
his having accepted a commission in the Russian service, led to 
his being employed under Count Wallmoden in Holstein, where, 
from no fault of his or his chief's, there was hardly anything to 
be done. The most important of his letters of this period are 
respondence during Yaterloo campaign is less interesting 
might have been ted. The next period of his career, as 
President of the Military Educational Institute at Berlin, wit- 
nessed the establishment of his reputation as a military author, 
but was unfruitful in external incidents, and afforded no oppor- 
tunity for domestic correspondence. This was resumed when, at 
the time of the Polish msurrection of 1831, he was nominated to 
a command on the frontier, which he held until his sudden death 
in the same year. His letters of this date are highly significant 
of the feeling in Prussian military circles, not merely towards the 
i nt Poles, but towards the Liberal Government of France. 
Notwithstanding his Russian partialities, he speaks disparagingly 
of Diebitch, and says that the principal misfortune of the 
insurrection is that the military weakness of Russia will now be 
disclosed to France. Such indirect revelations of opinion and feel- 
ing constitute the chief historical value of these interesting and 
agreeable volumes. 

Few periods of history are more distracted or difficult to grasp 
asa whole than the history of Hu and Transylvania at a 
period slightly previous to that of the Thirty Years’ War. Nor 
are many more devoid of eminent figures or traits of moral noble- 
ness, or more crowded with “ treasons, stratagems, and spoils,” 
with atrocities of every sort and kind, with battle, murder, and 
sudden death. The two prime elements in this dismal condition of 
affairs are concisely indicated in the title-page of Professor Schuler 
von Libloy’s* sketches of that inauspicious period. The miseries of 
conquest by the Turk may be readily imagined; it was the 
fault of the Jesuit if the Turk sometimes appeared in the light 
of a deliverer. It was the era of Catholic reaction, when the 
Jesuits, having established themselves as the directors of Austrian 

licy, were steadily recovering the Church’s lost ground in the 
hitherto debateable provinces of the Empire. Their incessant in- 
trigues maintained continual discord in States whose united 
strength would hardly have availed to resist the Turks, who, on 
their own part, were entering upon their long decay. A more con- 
fused and unsatisfactory state of affairs would be hard to imagine, 
and it is no impeachment of Professor Schuler’s aptitude as an 
historian if his own pages seem but too faithful a reflection of the 
general turmoil. He has, however, imparted vivacity to his narra- 
tive by frequent quotations from the quaint old chroniclers of these 
transactions, and some isolated parts of his work are entitled to 
praise as satisfactory monographs—his sketch of Turkish polity for 


Viglius van Zwichem}, a Flemish counsellor of the Emperor 
Charles V., accompanied his master’s successful campaign against 
the German Protestants in 1546, and recorded the incidents 
which fell under his notice in a diary, which has long been 
known, but is now for the first time given to the world. It is a 
curious medley of jottings on matters great and small, but interest- 
ing inasmuch as most of the military transactions recorded fell 
under the personal observation of the writer. From its brevity 
and the haste with which it was written it stands greatly in need 
of editorial care, aud the comments and verifications of the inde- 
fatigable editor considerably exceed the bulk of the text. 

“The Italian Policy of Pope Innocent VI.,” t delineated by Dr. 
Werunsky, had for its principal object the restoration of the Papal 
authority in the States of the Church, which had been soweg | 
away for three-quarters of acentury. The process of decay h 
been naturally accelerated by the secession of the Popes to Avignon. 
While in Rome itself Rienzi endeavoured to restore the forms 
of the ancient Republic, petty tyrants had established themselves 
in the principal towns of Romagna, and rendered but a nominal 
allegiance to the See of Rome. Innocent, a Pope better versed in 
business than in learning, but of simple habits, practical in his 
aims, and endowed with considerable naan insight, set himself 

tically to remedy this state of things. Through the wisdom 
of his Legate he obtained a semblance of success; but, as Dr. 
Werunsky points out, the submission of the various cities to 


* Aus der Tiirken- und Jesuitenzeit vor und nach dem Jahre 1600. His- 
torische Darstellungen zumal Fiirsten- und Volksgeschichte in den Kar- 
—s Von F. Schuler von Libloy. Berlin: Grieben. London: 


Des Viglius van Zwichem Tagebuch des Schmalkaldischen Donaukriegs. 


Italienische Politik. P. Innocent VI, und Kéinig Karl IV. in den 
Jahren 13531354. Von Dr. Emil Werunsky. ien: Braumiiller. 
London: Williams & Norgate 


Papal authority was, after all, more apparent than real. His pro- 
ceedings were connected with the nearly contemporaneous ex 
dition of Charles IV., the scope of which is also discussed by Dr. 
Werunsky, and shown to have been very limited in comparison 
with previous enterprises of the same nature. 

Herr Ernst Faber * has made another useful contribution to 
Chinese studies by his translation and exposition of the works of 
the ancient Chinese philosopher Li or Licius. Licius flourished 
in the latter half of the fifth century B.c., or about a hundred 
years after Confucius. His writings seem to indicate a protest 
against the purely secular wisdom of the latter sage, and torepresent 
those more religious and imaginative elements of the national 
thought which afterwards led to the diffusion of Buddhism. His 
theory of the universe appears substantially Pantheistic, and offers 
considerable affinity to the Indian in its practical conclusions, 
though resting rather on an empirical than a metaphysical basis. 
Licius would also seem to have been considerably influenced by 
Lao Tsze; the existence and eflicacy of magic, at all events, 
appear to be taken for granted by him. On the whole, his 
writings may probably be taken as a fair example of the 
Chinese mind alike in its strength and weakness. Childish 
absurdity, as at least it appears to us, alternates with shrewd 
homely sagacity; and in their independence of foreign influence 
they afford an interesting proof of the tendency of the awakened 
intellect in all ages and countries to occupy itself with the 
same problems, with a remarkable correspondence in the results 
ultimately attained. His aphorisms are for the most part cast 
into the form of apologues or anecdotes, some quaint and ingeni- 
ous, others at the first aspect puerile or extravagant. Much that 
is apparently enigmatical or absurd resolves itself into good sense 
under the influence of Herr Faber’s brief and assuredly indispens- 
able commentary. Licius is full of interesting incidental illustra- 
tions of Chinese manners and customs, indicating the progress 
which civilization had made in his time. Medicine, architecture, 
and music seem to have attained a considerable degree of develop- 
ment—the latter especially was almost as highly regarded as in 
contemporary Greece. In Herr Faber’s opinion true intellectual 
progress has been arrested in China since Licius’s time, and the 
nation has even retrograded in several respects. 

Dr. Deussen } is in essentials a disciple of Schopenhauer, but. 
aims at completing and improving his master’s wath, His most 
distinguishing characteristic is his assertion of the fundamental 
unity of Indian and Hebrew religious thought—a proposition 
which would have been angrily disputed by Schopenhauer, who 
could see nothing in Semitic modes of thought but shallow and 
selfish optimism. Dr. Deussen shows ingenuity in maintaining his 
thesis, and many of his applications of metaphysical data to 
zsthetical criticism are worthy of attention. One interesting 
feature of his work is his familiarity with Sanskrit, somewhat 
alarmingly displayed by the frequency of his citations in that 
language. One of Schopenhauer’s favourite theses is unquestionably 
justified by the present revival of Kant, who is almost as ex- 
clusively the fons et origo of contemporary philosophical speculation 
as Hegel was thirty years ago. Dr. Biedermann { applies his 
principles to the construction of a system of ideology, the first 
part of which deals with metaphysics and logic, and the second 
with natural science. Dr. Cohen§ comments on his ethical 
theory, upon which Dr. Kaulich’s |i system of ethics also is prin- 
cipally based. 

A compact and judicious memoir of Friedrich List, by F. 
Goldschmidt§, affords an adequate idea of the character and 
services of a remarkable man, who, if not the greatest of German 
political economists, was at least the most interesting among the 
pioneers of political economy in Germany. List’s career was 
eventful and ultimately tragical. Entering the Wurtemberg Par- 
liament at the period of anti-Liberal reaction which ensued upon 
the fall of Napoleon, the independence of his strictures on the 
dominant bureaucracy led to his expulsion, imprisonment, and 
ultimate banishment to America. He returned after some years, 
but ill fortune seemed to pursue his enterprises, both public and 
private, and a life of incessant struggle and perpetual disappoint- 
ment was ultimately terminated by suicide (1846). As an econo- 
mist List’s fame rests upon his great conception of the Zollverein— 
the honour of which, however, is shared by the Baden Minister of 
State, Nebenius—and his vigorous promotion of railways on their 
first introduction into Germany. He is even better, though 
perhaps less favourably, known for his zealous championship of 
the protective system, not as abstractedly sound, but as a tempo- 
rary necessity for a State whose manufactures are in a backward 
condition. ‘This economical heresy has rendered him popular in 
the United States. It is supported by his able biographer, whose 
memoir may almost be sugusded as a plea fora return to a more 


* Der Naturalismus bei den alten Chinesen, oder die sammtlichen Werka 
des Philosophen Licius. Zum ersten Male vollstiindig iibersetzt und 
erklart von E.Faber. LElberfeld: Friderichs. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

+ Die Elemente der Metaphysik. Von Dr. Paul Deussen. Aachen: 
Mayer. London: Nutt. 

t Philosophie als Begriffswissenschaft. Von Dr. G. Biedermann. 2 The. 
Prag: Tempsky. London: Nutt. 

§ Kants Begriindung der Ethik. Yon Dr. H. Cohen. Berlin: Dimmler. 
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a! System der Ethik. Von Dr. W. Kaulich. Prag: Tempsky. London: 
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stringent system of Protection. Herr Goldschmidt is quite con- 
vinced that such a reaction would be eminently conducive to the 
interests of German manufacturers, but he throws no light on the 
more difficult question how far it would prove compatible with 
those of their customers. 

It is easy and natural to overrate the philological value of Coptic 
as a clue to the meaning of ancient Egyptian. Dr. Abel’s essay on 
Egyptian etymology * is calculated to repress undue expectations 
on this point. It is impossible, he says, to produce the Coptic 
representatives of most hieroglyphic words, on account of the 
fluctuating character of the language at both periods of its 


The artistic miscellanies of H. Riegel +, if somewhat slight and 
discursive, afford nevertheless abundance of agreeable reading, 
principally interesting to the student of German art. An essay on 
the characteristics of French painting hardly constitutes an excep- 
tion to this observation, inasmuch as Herr Riegel principally 
considers the art of France from the point of view of its influence 
on the art of Germany. In deprecating excessive deference to 
French examples, he perhaps overlooks the real secret of the propa- 
gation of French taste; which is that, with all its d¢ects, French 
art is at all events instinct with vitality, while German art, except 
in the department of book illustration, is apt to be academical 
and conventional. In the last century the reverse was the case; and 
the history of French painting is a very remarkable instance of the 
efficacy of a stirring national life and a vigorous self-conscious- 
ness in developing the artistic sentiment among a people originally 
but sparingly gifted with feeling for natural scenery or the per- 
ception of beauty in the human form. The most important of 
Herr Riegel’s pr ba disquisitions are biographical in form, in- 
cluding orations on the architect Schinkel and the painter Genelli, 
additions to the biography of Carstens, and an especially full 
memoir of Julius Thater, an engraver to whose lot it fell to 
reproduce many of the masterpieces of modern German art. A 
notice of Schnorr von Carolsfeld treats principally of his relations 
with Cornelius, and contains copious specimens of his correspond- 
ence with the latter. 

The last published volume of Paul Heyse’s series of novelettes } 
may perhaps be deemed to betray some falling off in the power of 
commanding admiration by polish of style and perfection of 
artistic construction, and some disposition to resort to eccentricity 
and melodrama in their stead. The most remarkable stories in the 
collection are undoubtedly powerful and interesting, but not one of 
them can be pronounced wholly satisfactory as a work of art. The 
— of “ Jorinde” is highly promising, and the picture 
of the beautiful maiden in the weird old house most striking ; 
but the catastrophe is too shocking. Still more gratuitously 
painful is the “ Empress of Spinetta,” a tale of misery 
wholly undeserved, and hence revolting to the moral instincts, 
unless from a point of view at which neither the author nor his 
readers can be supposed to place themselves. There is unquestion- 
ably much wild power in the description of Maino’s sacrilegious 
conduct at his marriage; and a similar force of invention may be 
recognized in the supernatural passages of “ The Mermaid,” though 
marred by the same uncertainty whether they are to be understood 
as actual occurrences or the wanderings of a disordered imagina- 
tion. Faithful unto Death ” is pleasing, but slight. “ The Lady 
Marchesa” appeared very recently in thé Rundschau. 

The den to the Rundschau§ most likely to attract 
general attention is a number of letters by Marshal von Moltke, 
written during his visit to Paris in December 1856 as adjutant to 
the Prince of Prussia, now Emperor of Germany. Like the 
Marshal's other published letters, these have already appeared in 
a Danish newspaper. The celebrity of the writer, and the piquant 
contrast with his later and more memorable visit to the French 
metropolis, will ensure them an attention hardly merited by their 
intrinsic interest. The most remarkable passage is a portrait of 
Napoleon III, as a quiet, unimposing, unassuming, good-natured 
man, with none of his uncle’s dignity, but also none of his theatrical 
trickery. The most remarkable of the other papers is a criticism 
by Paul Heyse on the Italian poet Leopardi in his character of 
pessimist. Heyse endeavours to establish that Leopardi’s mental 
attitude, forlorn as it was, practically implied a recognition of the 
value of life. An essay on German Socialism, though written 
from a hostile point of view, admits that the Socialists set other 
German political parties a good example in their exemption from 
local preferences and jealousies. Out of 397 members of the 
Reichstag, it is stated, only fifteen are elected by districts with 
which they have no local connexion, and eight of these fifteen are 
— the total number of Socialist representatives being only 
twelve. 

North and South || has several miscellaneous contributions of 
considerable interest. Among them may be named an analysis of 
Louis XVIII.’s narrative of his flight from Paris in 1790, a 
reminiscence of Egyptian travel by Georg Ebers, and an interest- 


* Zur A ischen Etymologie. Von Carl Abel. Berlin: Liepmanssohn. 
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+ Kunstgeschichtliche Vortriige und Aufsiitze. Von Herman Riegel. 
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5- Berlin: Paetel. London: Tritbner. 

|| Nord und Siid. Fin Deutsche Monatschrift. Herausgegeben von 
Paul Lindau. Bd.4. Hft. 10. Berlin: Stilke. London: Nutt. 


ing criticism by Lucian Miilleron Porfyrius, a Latin poet of the 
period of Constantius, who, had he lived in ours, would have 
earned high repute in the department of double acrostics. The 
chief curiosity, however, is a recently recovered prose essay by the 
dramatist Kleist, on the art of extemporaneous discourse. It is 
distinguished by all the characteristics of that great and unhappy 
genius. 
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The Gallery is Open from Ten A.M. until Six P.M. 


Admission, ls. Season Tickets, 5s. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 23, 1878. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 


the PRATORIUM. "and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM.” feet; with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ “Christian Martyrs,” &c. 
at Hy DOR GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily,Ten to Six. Is. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The SIXTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Eight. £40; Four, £20. Election Third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the 
Colleze, heitenham. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—-CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. “NINE or more open to competition 

at Midsummer 1878; value 3 Som £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased trom a special Fund 
cases of Sc 
or SECRETARY, the College. Bristol. 


ALDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Herts. — THREE 


SCHOLARSHIPS, of the average value of £30, will be competed four on April 5 and 6, 
open to all ae wader Fourteen. There are Ten Junior and Ten Senior Platt Scholarships 
at the School,and Three Exhibitions a year to the Universities. ‘Terms, £63.—For further 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


MALY RN COLLEG E. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, May 6. 


JPOLKESTON E.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. ( Scholar) 
assisted by a Cambridge Honoursman and a competent staff of T feachers. prepares 

for the’ Universities = for all ¢ ‘upil, 

Examinations of the Line. 


who require it.-Further particulars from the ITEAD-MASTER 


latthe last Nine | 


INE (SANDHURST), W OOLWIOH, COOPER'S HILL— 


Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Wrang. Joh. Col. Cam.., assisted by 0 Cam. Ist Class Classic, and a 
resident French Master, prepares 12 PU PiLs $ for the above. _Has passed 300. »—Ealing, | Ww. 


DUCATION at CANSTATT in GERMANY for YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN.—Professor HIRSCH. established Twenty-five years, who on his recent 

visit to London was with from ight former English and 

Scotch Pupils. has a few VACANCIES rms 70 Guineas.—For Prospectuses apply to Messrs. 

Trt ener & Co., 57 and 59 Hill, Lenten, or to Professor HirscH, Canstatt, Wlirtem- 
rg.Germany. Professor Liirscu will be in England at Easter. 


WOOLWICH, ARMY. — MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 


(Wrangler), assisted by an able staff of Graduates in First-Class oat prepare: 
PUPILS for the above. Has passed for Woolwich the 2nd last July. l4th last January. isth 
in July, and 15th in January, ig also two others, making six out of cight sent up.—5v Corn- 
wall Koad, Westbourne Park, V 


A. M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll. Oxford, prepares BOYS | 


between Seven and Fourteen for the Public Schools. Terms, 100 and 120 Guineas. 
Vacancies after Easter.—Address, Woolley Green, Romsey, Hampshire. 


T° MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES for COM- 

PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. —Captain CHAWNER (late 77th Regiment) will have 

afew VACANCIES after Christmas. Terms on and The Manor 
. Newton Valence, Alton, Hants. 


LECTURES and PRIVATE LESSONS in History and Lite- | 


rature, Classics, and Logic, by a GRADUATE in First Class Honours, experienced 
and highly recommended.—Address, V. F., A. Southey, 146 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


i GRANGE, BUSHEY, Herts.—Miss WILKIE receives 

a limited number (Twenty- five) of You NG LADIES for BOARD and EDUCATION. 

The house is situated in a very healthy neighbourhood, and is surrounded by extensive 

grounds. ay me London Professors, for Music, Singing, Drawing, Languages, Mathe- 

and Li A large prop of Pupils success- 
y passed he re and Cambridge Local E Highes ven. 


Beton GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— WANTED, a HEAD- 


MASTER oe ee Brigg Grammar School, founded bys Sir JOHN NELTHORPE, | Bart., in 


a Scheme of the Endowed School C 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements 
surances effected in all parts of the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL, 
BROOMPIELD. } Secretaries. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1863.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E£.C.; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


REDUCED RA RATES FOR NON- PAR TICIPATING POLICIES. 


[ NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Total Funds invested +£1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with AGditions £2,200,000 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
£2 per annum. 
For Forins of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


N ORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
OFFICE IN LONDON............1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1576) ...... e£2,092,000, 
Insurances effected i in all parts of the W World. 


SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSUR ANCE JE COMPANY y, 
LONDON—2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and 2 Actuary. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Koug. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms eustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not tall below £100. 
posits received for fixed periods on the tullowing terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for co!lection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every armed description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HE MERCHANT BANKING COMPANY of LONDON, 


Limited. NOTICE is Hereby (iiven, that the FIFTEENTH ORDINAR ¥ 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be held at the Company's Offices, 112 Cannon 
Street, in the City of London, on Thursday, the 7th day of March instant, at Twelve of the 
Clock at noon precisely, to receive the Accounts to the 3ist December last, with a Report of > 
Directors ; to declare a Dividend ; tv approve the election of GEORGE GORDON, Esq., as 
Director ; to elect Directors in the place of STePHEN Busk, Esq., and JOHN Mat isos 


| FRASER, Esq., who retire by rotation, and, being eligible, otter themselves for re-election ; to 


and reconsti' y Her } 
Majesty i in Council th ne 23rd day of October last. The Head-Master of 


some University of the United Kingdom. He will be entitled toa 7 yearly stipend of £120 
and a patra payment of £3 a year for each Boy attending the Schoc 
rs are about providing School Bulidings for not less Eighty Day Scholars 
and Twenty ; Boarders, together with a Residence for ead- Master, planued with a view to 
convenient extension. 
he Coe fom Boarders in the Master's House, exclusive of Tuition Fees, will be not 
ing 
Until the Residence for the Head- Master is competes | he will be entitled to an allowance at 
the rate of £40 per annum for rent or lodgings. Governors will proceed to the Election of 
a Head-Master early in the month of May next, and Applicants are desired to forward their 
Testimonials not later then the 6th day of April next, to Mr. THos. F = En, Clerk to the 
Governors, at Brigg, of whom a ot the Scheme, price 6d. each, can be obtained. 
It is requested that no personal application may be made to the Governors. 
Brigg, February 16, 1478. 


ANSION in SURREY.—TO BE SOLD, the LEASE and 
FURNITURE of an unusually large and noble M ANSION, within fifteen miles of 
London. The premises, with ge and beautiful grounds, are peculiarly adapted to the 
ofa Pri hool, or other Insti tution.—For 

apply to A. B., care Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln's 


ANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. Park, 


Tours to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA; _ to BRAZIL and RIV ER ATE. 
Tickets are issued by the ROY AL MAIL STEAM PACKET ce i} nf enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, ihe various places touched at by “ag ssels. 
For information as to the Dates of Sailing and Routes, apply toJ. M “Secretary, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, London. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean. India, China, 
Japan.and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
Steamers from Southampton, rid the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from Vonles every 
Friday, and from Brindisi. with the Overland Mails,every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.. and 25 Cockspur Street,S.W. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Longestablished. Suitesof 
8. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 

P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


LD ARTIF ICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 
ony te ELL can apply, or if sent by post their value will be sent per return.— Messrs. 
Manufacturing Dentists, 378 Oxford Street. the Circus (late of Ebury 
Street). “The original and only genuine p d 1u0 years. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


elect Auditors, and to fix their remuneration, and for general purposes. 
And Notice is also Given, that the Transi er Books of the Company will be Closed prepara- 
tory to the Meeting, from the 2ist February to the 7th March, both days inclusive. 
By Order, B. W. BALL, Secretary. 
112 Cannon Street , London, E.C., February 21, 1878. 


ENSON’S WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 


Queen and Royal Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince of Wales and Em- 
peror of f Russia.—Old Bond i Street, and (Steam Facto Ty. ) Luugate Hill, London. 


ENSON'S PAMPHLE TS on TURRET CLOCKS, 
WATCHES,CLOCKS, PLATE, and JEWELLERY. Illustrated, sent post free, each 
peice Se Two pane Watches sent sate by post. Benson's new work,“ Time and Time Tellers,” 
ce 


VW ILLIAM BURTON, 89 OXFORD STREET, W.— 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. — WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Iroumonger, by appointment, to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. invites inspection of his showaft 


oe ,» BRASS, and COMPOSITE BEDSTEADS, of the best make only. Prices from 10s, 6d. 


BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the premises. Extreme care is taken,eten when the 
prices are the lowest, to use only such material as will wear satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM FURNITURE of every description in various woods and styles. 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE of every kind in great variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM SUITES and FURNITURE to suit every taste. 

WILLIAM &. BURTON, General Furnishing lronmonger, by appointment, to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of 550 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans 
of the Thirty large Show-rooms at 34 Oxford Street. W.; 1,14, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 


4. 5. and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard ; ‘Manafactories. 84 Newman Street, Lon- 
don, 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue. with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, and 20 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19,20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established la62. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SILUTTERS,° 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof. can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 


Prospectuses free.—_CLARK & CU., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


SLERS CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. Chandeliers in Bronze aud Ormolu. 
DUPLEX LAMPS fitted with Patent Extiaguisher. 
Kerosine and other Oils of the finest quality 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
rnamental Glass, English and Foreign. 
MINTON’S AND WORCESTER PORCELAIN AND STONE CHINA. 
BIRMINGHAM : Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 
LONDON : Show-Rooms, 45 Oxturd Street, W. 


BREAKF: AST in BED.—CARTER'S PATENT REVOLV- 


ING BED TABLE, adjustable to any height or inclination, adapted fi 
Writing. Prices from £2 28. Drawings free. 


A. CARTER, 6A New Ca Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, w. 


MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
BANED RUSTIC, and ECCENTRIC MOROGR AMS artistically designed for any com- 


rs. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief,and Iilu- | 


minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LY, LONDON. 


E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 35 (Within) Royal Exchange, 


London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS., «c..to Her Majesty. 
Makers of the Great W ee Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the 
primary Ly timekeeper of the ted Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


fig ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 


13, 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition. ** M. F. DENTS 


x had on trial." The _— on Chronometers. Watches, &c. by the | 


udges af the Philadelph ia E hibiti be had lication.—_M. ENT,Ci 
‘and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUK STREET, CHARING CROSS 


fda LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER'S PATENT), 


x aq Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c. in any position over an Easy- 
or Sofa. Prices from 2!s. Drawings tree. 


es CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great P Portland Street, London. w. 


EIGH YOUR CANDLES. .—Many foreign Light-weights 

are about. All the CANDLES of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 

Limited, are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. Try their Gold Medal 

PALMITINE, burning brilliantly but slowly, and of the transparency of the finest Spermaceti. 

Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS, made without the paper case. Order of 
your own dealer. 


WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”—« There's no sweeter 


Tobacco comes from Virginia. and no better brand than the ‘THREE 
CASTLES.’"—Vide “ The Virginians.” pola only in Packets and Cigarettes, 
p by the Name a Trade Mark of 

D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


| 
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HE SPECIALITE SAUMUR CHAMPAGNE.—This inno- 


it, e is far superior and totally different to all other 
Saumur Champagne. The Medical Aone writes : * Precisely the wine that is wanted for 
invalids and ublie.”” It is the same price as celebrated *Spécialité” Sherry. Free 


from acidity and heat. ae Medical Journal. per Dozen, upon the * Cash payment 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Our CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 
for its great age and perfect -¥y its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
rival the finest of French Brandy. It herefore strongly das one of the most 
wholesome and pleasing of po al hg Priee, delivered free in London, 403. per dozen, in in 
quantities of two dozens and upwards, Bottles and Cases includ or cash 
from strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, 

WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


KINAHA N’S LL W. HES ©. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most iwhale- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSAL L says: 
“The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured. and of very excellent quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


EK LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


® DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sule thecelebrated Receipts.and 
Manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments. so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and 18 Trinity Street, London.S.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that cach Bottle, prepared by 
E, LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label Tused so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
Y’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most deliciousand valuable article.""—Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water .and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


S COCOA 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
PL DIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 


SINE. See Name ~ Label. BS recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottles as WINE, at 3s., 5s., and 9s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 38. 6 
and 6s. 6d.; and POWDER. in loz. "Bottles, at 4s. each.—By all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, T. \MoRsON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. poe. — See 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY CATALOGUE. New Edition, now ready, 

free. Also, gratis and post free, the Revised Edition of MUDIE" 3 LIBR: WARY SrRcUL 

containing all the leading Buoks of general interest, of the past and present seasons. 


UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 

ICE New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 

bo of S San lus ee of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at 
greatly reduced prices, ts snow ready. This contains Burnaby’s Ride through Asia 
Minor, Wallace's Russia, Baker's Rake: McCoan’s Egypt. De Cosson’s Cradle of the Blue 
Nile, Life of Sister Natalie, Blue Roses, Cherry ice. Won! and an unusually large Selection 


of other Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians 
and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Book: 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDiE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
withthe least pant mn by all Subscribers to MUDIF’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCAD ANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Libeas, Lhaleed. Row Oxtord Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


from One Guinea to any according to supply required. All 
the best’? New Books, English, French, and ‘ances immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post tre: 

*a* A Clearance ene of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on way 

BOOTH '’S, CIHURTON’ ‘Ss. TODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given. viz.: 
; arr 81, 83, 91, and 192(clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


LESSING’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


(GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING: his 


Life and his Works. By HevLen Zimmern, Author of “ Arthur 
Schopenhauer, his Life and his Philosophy.” 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, Vol. II. imperial 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
IBLIOTHECA CORNUBIENSIS; a Catalogue of the 
Writings, both MS. and printed, of Cornishmen, and of Works relating to the 
County of Cornwall. With Biographical Memoranda and copious Literary Refer- 
ences. By G. C. Boase and W. P. Courtney. Vol. II. P—Z. 
*,* Vol. I. A—O. may still be had, price 21s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, 2s. ; post free, 30 Stamps. 


‘THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1878.—Thirty- 
hird Annual Issue. Containing full particulars of every Newspaper, Magazine, and 
Periodical in the United Kingdom ; the Leading Continental Papers, and the 3 Newspaper Map. 
C. MITCHELL & Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “SCARSCLIFF ROCKS.” 
ANGUS GRAY. By E. S. Marne, Author of “ Scarscliff 
Rocks,” &e. 

London: SMITH, ELDsR, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
TPHE DECAY of CHURCHES: a Spiritual Outlook. 
“ The old order changeth."—TENNYSON. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. containing 64 | JBastvations in Autotype, with Portrait of 
{LLUSTRE ATIONS of FOSSIL, PLANTS : ; being an Autotype 


Reproduction of Selected Drawings prepared wu: pond the cepervision of the late 
LINDLEY and Mr. W. HUTTON, between care 1835. an d 1340, and now for the first time 
pattiened by the North of England Institute of Mining * and Mechanical Engincers. Edited 

G. A. Lesour, F.G.S. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne : Published for the Institute by yd Reip, Prin 
Court Buildings. London: Lonamans & Co. ting 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FOR MARCH : 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. By Professor 
F. W. NEWMAN, 

THE FUTURE OF FAITH. By W. H. Mattock. 

MODERN GREECE. By J. P. MAHAFFY. 

MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND MR. G. H. LEWES: their Application of the 
Doctrine of Evolution to Modern Thought. By Professor GREEN. Il.~Mr. 
Spencer on the Independence of Matter. 

THE ABUSE OF CHARITY IN LONDON : the Case of the Five Royal Hospitals. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

CARDINAL MANNING’S TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. By 
Professor FRIEDRICH. 

“ PHILOCHRISTUS.” By the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 

MR. FROUDE’S LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. By Epwarp A. 
FREEMAN, LL.D., D.C.L. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT. 

In France. By GABRIEL Monon. 
In Italy. By ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS, 

CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 


Will be published on Saturday, March 2, price 6d. 


THE STATIST: a Weekly Journal for 


Economists and Men of Business. 


The special objects of THE STATIST, it is intended, will be diff from those of the 
political weeklies or the many general and special business newspapers now in circulation. 
An attempt will be to present, in a highly condensed form, each week, a record of the 
important events in the various departments of trade and finance, an adequate discussion of 
these events, and a series of statistical tables on a new and comprehensive plan, recording and 
comparing the Dank returns, the prices of the leading wholesale commodities and of securities, 
the movements of bullion and tne exchanges, the railway tratlic statistics, the statistical 
osens in the more important trades, and other data of interest to business men, economists. 
and politicians. 


Special attention will be paid to business correreyebence: and answers will be given by the 
sib to inquiries on matters of investment, customs, and commercial law, which may 


ressed to them 
THE STATIST will none usiine to do with Legs A politics, althouch political questions, 
on which statistical data and the facts of business life may throw light, will be treely and 
independently discussed. 


Subscription, 6s. 6d. per Quarter ; 13s, Half-Yearly ; and 26s. per Annum. Post free. 


OFFICE, 16 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE for MARCH 1878. 


No. DCCXLIX, 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
MINE IS THINE. 


Part 

THE NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES AND THE HALIFAX COMMISSION. 
NEW BOOKS. 
FRENCH HOME LIFE—THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 
“ONLY JEAN.” 
THE STORM IN THE EAST. No. X.—Retrospective. 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On February 27, No. CCXIX. Is. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH. With 


Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS : 
“FOR PERCIVAL.” Withan Illustration. Chapter 22. A Thorn in the Flesh. 
Chapter 23. What is Love? Chapter 24. Godfrey H d on Bird-catchiug. 
Chapter 25. Of a Hermit Crab. ig 
THE THREE CITIES. 
FORNOVO. 
LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 
AULUS GELLIUS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
ON THE DECAY OF FINE anaes. 
THE CURF’S PROGRESS. 
CAN WE SEPARATE ANIMALS FROM PLANTS? 
CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH. 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. W Chapter 
Caroline. Chapter 5. At the eid 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


OYAL ALFRED SAILORS’ HOME, Bombay.—See THE 


BUILDER of this Week for View and Plans ; also of New Buildings, Coleman Street— 
Sanitary and Social = of the Factories and Workshops Bill—Protessor Barry's T hird 
Lecture—Work and Wages—The English Iron Industry in 1877—Law of Arbitration in 
Building Societies, &c. "a. by post, 44d. 52 pages.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


This day is published, 6d. “ag 


pacts and OPINIONS anent Mr. GLADSTONE’S RELA- 
TION to the EASTERN WAR. By Scotus. 
WILLIAM BLackWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Small 4to. with iate Illustrations, 15s. 


St. KILDA, Past and Present. By Grorae Seton, Advocate, 
M.A., Oxon., ’ Author of the “ Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland, ” ee. 
“ Those who may be say beard in the primitive litt ty, 
in, ittle ty, so near shores and yet 
Pall Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoopD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 6s. 
NOTES ON MUHAMMADANISM. By the Rey. T. P. 


Hueues, M.R.A.S., C. M.S., Missionary to the Afghans, Peshawar. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 

“ Altogether an admirable me! book. It combines two excellent qualities, abundance of 
facts and lack of theories........ On every one of the numerous heads (over fifty) into which 
the book is divided. Mr. Hughes furnishes a large amount of very valuable information 
which it would be exceedingly difficult to collect from even a Jarge library of works on the 
subject. The book might Rn. be called a *‘ Di y of M Theology,’ for 
we know of no English work which combines a methodical = and 
Oca reference) with fulness of information in so high wieteast as the little volume before 
us, cad emmy. 


This smail ‘book is the and, we think, the most accurate. 
tee of ism we have met with. it seems exactly the 
-— of comprehensive and trustworthy book in small compass on this subject that we and 
ony more have often looked for in vain........ The author has evidently studied his subject 

in a faithful, laborious, and scholarly manner, and has not only studied, but mastered it. ut 


man population, such as Civil Servants and 
wanted." of 


London : W. H. ALLEY & Co.,13 Waterloo Place,S.W. 
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CABINET EDITION. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
Vol. III., price 5s. will be published on 28th inst. 
CONTAINING : 
SILAS MARNER. 
THE LIFTED VEIL. 
BROTHER JACOB. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


AN OPEN VERDICT: the New Novel. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


AN OPEN VERDICT: the New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


AN OPEN VERDICT: the New Novel. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


TOPO: a Tale about English Children in Rag —~ By G. E. 


BRUNEFILLE. Square &vo. G y, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
“ The huge pile of Christmas literature which has come under our notice this year concealed 


between its mass the most charming volume of all.” Globe. 
Forty-four charming drawings." —Jl/ustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of GERMAN HISTORY 
for the LITTLE ONES. By CuaRLotrtTe M. YONGE, Author of * Stories of English 
History,” &c. Square &vo. with Coloured Fr p d Title-page, and 
numerous I]lustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s 
MARCUS WARD'S EVERY-D AY ATL AS: Thirty Large- 
Scale Maps, printed in Colours, with G d complete Index. 
Imperial dto. boards, 3s.6d. The Same, 8vo. cloth, lettered 


“Complete Catalogue post free on application, 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON AND BELFAST. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH HUMOCR. By 


the Rev. A. G. L'EsrrRaNGE. 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 


“ This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossible to give 
any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages.”—John Bull 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. From the Papers of CurisrorpHkr JEAFFRESON, of Dullingham 
House, Cambridgeshire, Edited by Joun Conpy JEAFFRESON, 2 vols, 21s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1878, Under the especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected by 
the Nobility. Forty-seventh Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


WORDS of HOPE and COMFORT to THOSE 


in SORROW. Dedicated by permission to The QUEEN. Fourth Edition, 5s. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor C. D. Yoner. Cheap Edition, with Portrait, 5s. Forming the 
New Volume of Hursr & BLaAckeEri’s SraNDARD LIBRARY, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy, Author 


of “ Lizzie,” &e. 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. Hepwortu Dixon. 3 vols. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “‘ A Thing of Beauty,” 3 vols. 


TWICE LOVED. By Auice Kixe, Author 


of “ Queen of Herself,” &c, 3 vols. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Ayye 


BEALE, Author of ‘‘ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquorn, 


Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols, 


NE SHILLING HANDBOOKS on the FINE ARTS. 

HALF-HOUR LECTURES ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS FROM NATURE. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS, 

A SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS., 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS, 

THE ART OF MINIATURE PAINTING, 

THE ART OF FLOWER PAINTING. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS, 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS,. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE, 

THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING. 

AN ARTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG AND DEER. 

THE ART OF MURAL DECORATION. 

THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAWING IN COLOURED CRAYONS. 

A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON LINEN. 

THE ART OF TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON GLASS, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING IN PAINTING. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING, 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANING, REPAIRING, LINING, AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 

DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR USES. 

THE ART OF BOTANICAL DRAWING, 


London: Wixsor & Newron, 38 Rathbone Place. And all Booksellers and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 


Fep. 8vo. 550 pp. ecteated ty 5 Permanent Fh tographs, hand ly bound in 
ee LIFE and TIMES of the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, 
eel Rede 1AM RORERTSON, Author of “* one hdale Past and Present,” is now re: ady. T he 


raced from the year 164. The Work has been favourably “reviewed by Twent 
rapers of the highest repute.—Orders to be sent to W. 1 The O; 


Small post, cloth, 5s.; half-bound, red back, 5s. 6d. 


ITALIAN DICTIONARY. Revised, corrected, 
4) and enlarged by J. JAZDOWSKI, Professor of Modern Languages, Aberdeen. 
London: WILLIAM TEG6 & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


P2ROTOPLASM, By Lronet S. Beate. Third Edition, Plates, 
London: J. & ~~ 
Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown Svo. 38. 64. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
By CaMpBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 

JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH a 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, Is. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and “QUACKERY. 


By “ Derecror,” reprinted from the “ Medical 
“*Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the ete to Purchase these‘ 
lations,’ and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried an a their doings 


related.” 
Leadon: BaILiitae & Co., King William Street, Strand, 


Now ready, 2 > ~_ with Table of Contents and Copious Index, 
—506 and xii.—474, cloth, 2ls. 


THE 


EVOLUTION OF MORALITY; 


Being a History of the Development of Moral Culture. 


By C. STANILAND WAKE, 
Author of “ Chapters on Man,” &c. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For MARCH. 


CONTENTS: 
EQUALITY. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
A PLAIN VIEW OF BRITISH INTERESTS. By S. Larne, M.P. 
LESSING. By REGINALD W. MACAN. 
A NEW REVELATION. By the Author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 
RESOURCES OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. By J. H. Farrer. 
WHIGS AND LIBERALS. By GoLpwiy 
MODERN JAPAN. By Sir Davip WEDDERBURN. 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER. By Gronce Sarytsprny. 
CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. III. By Ueasert 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps, 30s, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE HISTORY of FURNITURE: Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 
interesting to Collectors. By ALBEnT JACQUEMART. Translated from the 
French, and Edited by Mrs. Bury PALLIsER, Imperial 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


CATILINE, CLODIUS, and TIBERIUS. By 


EDWARD qrencen BEESLY, Professor of History in University College, 
London. Large crown 8vo. [This day. 


THE DICKENS’ DICTIONARY: a Key to 


the Characters and principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. By 
GILBERT A. PIERCE, with Additions by WILLIAM A, WHEELER. Large 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL. 193 PICCADILLY. 
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. THE SACRED CITY OF THE MOORS. 


Crown 8vo. with Maps, Plans, and 6 Etchings, 12s. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE MOORS: 


A Journey from Tripoli in Barbary to the 
Holy City of Kairwan. 


By EDWARD RAE, 
Author of “ The Land of the North Wind.” 
“ People who are planning excursions, and who co! mpiain bitterly of the monotonous cha- 


racter of the old ones, cannot do better than follow Mr. in the country of the Moors ; they 
will find him an admirable guide.”"—Literary World. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


In a day or two, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A PRISONER OF WAR IN 
RUSSIA: 


My Experiences amongst the Refugees with the Red 
Crescent. 


By Colonel WILLIAM JESSER COOPE, 


Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Demy Svo. with Portrait, 18s. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 
The Work will be complete in Four Volumes. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, 


PENDENNIS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 
VANITY FAIR. 2 vols. crown 8vo.each 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Fifteenth Edition, with 80,000 Dates and Facts, demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 


Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

The present issue contains about 10,000 distinct Articles, alphabetically 
arranged, and 80,000 Dates and Facts, and from the character of its contents 
it must be important to every ithe learned 
or unlearned, whether in 
trade. Asa Book of Reference it a as essential ‘to. students as . Bradshaw ” 
to railway travellers, or the Di 'y to the 


HAYDN’'S DICTIONARY of DATES. Fifteenth Edition, 18s. 


“ The new features in the fifteenth edition include Sere tables at the beginning of 
bo volume, innumerable a scienti fic, t 1 facts inserted in 
he body of the work, and a dated index.” 


HAY DN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Fifteenth Edition, 18s. 
The Times says of the Fifteenth Edition : * ho is eee i~ Jonger now a mere dictionary 
of dates, whatever it might have been at its e dictionary or 
of general information.” 
The most et 4 book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the Eng- 
lish language.”"— Times. 


. m4 + aaa 100,000 Copies of this important Book of Reference have been sold to 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Fifteenth Edition, 18s. 
Pe. ——— Herald says: “ There is nothing new to be said about this invaluable compen- 
dium, which is familiar to every student. ‘Thirty-two years have elapsed since the publication 

of the first edition of * Haydn's Dates.’ Every successive edition has been enlar, 

siderably improved. The present edition has several new features.” 


Prospectus will be forwarded on application, 


and con- 


LONDON : E. MOXON, SON, & CO., DORSET BUILDINGS, SALISBURY 
SQUARE, E.C. 


BY THE EDITOR OF “HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES.” 
Now ready, 1 thick vol. demy 8vo. pp. 728, cloth, 18s. 


VINCENT’S DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, 


Past and Present, brought down to September 1877, containing the Chiet 
Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of All Ages ‘and Nations, preceded 
by the Biographies and Genealogies of the Chief Representatives of the Royal 
Houses of the World. By BrNJAMIN ViINcENT, Librarian of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, and Editor of ‘‘ Haydn's Dictionary of Dates.” 
The Times of December 5, 1877, says: “It has the merit of condensing into the smallest 
ossible compass the leading events in the soeaee of every man and woman of eminence in 
carefu resuit of 
with good judgment and ws won a line that is 


LONDON: E. MOXON, SON, & CO., DORSET BUILDINGS, SALISBURY 
SQUARE, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Vout. IV.—PETRARCH. 
By HENRY REEVE. 
Is published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


‘The previous Volumes contain : 
By the Eprron. 
TE By Major-General E. B, Hamer. 
By Principal TULLocg. 


Volumes in the press : 
GOETHE. By A. Hayrwanp, Q.C.—CERVANTES. By the Epiror.—MON- 
TAIGNE. By the Rev. W. Lucas M.A.W—RABELAIS. By 
M.A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGIIE AND LONDON. 


— 


CABINET EDITION 
MR. KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


Vols. I. to VI., comprising all that has appeared in the larger 
kdition, each 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND PLANS. 


This Edition, revised and prepared by the Author, is so arranged that each Volume 
contains a complete subject. Sold separately, as follows: 
I. THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR between the CZAR and the SULTAN. 
II, RUSSIA MET AND INVADED. With 4 Maps and Plans. 
Ill. THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. With 14 Maps and Plans. 
IV. SEBASTOPOL AT BAY. With 10 Maps and Plans, 
V. THE BATTLE OF BALACLAVA, and the Combat of the following Day. 
With 10 Maps and Plans. 
VI. THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN. With 11 Maps and Plans. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? By General 


HAMLEy. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


MARMORNE. The Story is Told by Aportruus 


SEGRAVE, the Youngest of Three Brothers. 1 vol. 6s. 


“One of the most powerful novels of the ine ninerasive, ae opposed to the analytical, class that 
has appeared for a long time.""—A thence 


PAULINE. By L. B. Watrorp. 2 vols. 17s. 
DITA. By Lady Marcaret Magenviz. 1 vol. 


price 63. 6d. 


* One of the prettiest stories of the season "Standard, 
“ A novel of singular power and interest.” —Murning Advertiser. 


THE PILOT and HIS WIFE. From the 
Norwegian of Jonas Lim. a L. TOTTENHAM. 1 vol. 10s. 64. 
“ A very fresh and vigorous story.” 
“ It is so genuine, that it is impossible to deny 


its charm.” —Zxcaminer. 


EUGENIE. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


1 vol. 6s. 6d. 
“*A pretty pathetic story of French life.”"—Spectator. 


A WOMAN-HATER. By Reape. 


3 vols. 25s. 6d. 


THE CITY of SUNSHINE. By ALEXANDER 


ALLARDYCE, 3 vols, 25s. 6d. 


“An entrancing story." 


WENDERHOLME: a Story of Yorkshire Life. 


By P. G. Hamerton. New and Revised Edition, 6s. 


“It is the book ofa keen observer of nature, and senate in ith descriptions and clever 
characterizations which give it a permanent place inthe lil Siok his edition is somewhat 
compressed and pruned, we think, to its advantage artistically.” —British Quarterly Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 2ls. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL 8S. BEALE. 


LONDON: J, & A.. CHURCHILL. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_+—_ 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14s. 


THE SUPERNATURAL in NATURE: 


Verification of Scripture by Free Use of Science. 
2 vols. large post Svo. 25s. 


THE HISTORY and DOCTRINES of 


IRVINGISM, or the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. By Epwanp 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


UPPER EGYPT: a Descriptive Account of 


the Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Occupations of the People, with 
Sketches of the Natural History and Geology. From the German of C. B. 
KLUNZINGER, M.D. Demy 8vo. illustrated from Original Sketches, cloth, l4s, 


“ We can heartily recommend this book.""— Spectator. 
“It is the best book that has appeared since that of Lane, which it surpasses in so far that it 


MILLER, M.A. brings the account down to the present day."— Examiner 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 


“One of the most ‘taking’ books tnat has ever been printed on the subject of Egypt and the 


Egyptians." —Votes and Queries. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTON. wip soupHERN STATES of AMERICA: 


— by Extice Horxixs. With Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. 
ecns. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, square 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MEMOIR of COMMODORE GOODENOUGH, 


an Illustrated Record of an extensive Tour of Observation through what 
were formerly the Slave States of North America. By Epwarp KING. 
Large 8vo. with Maps, and 536 Engravings on Wood from Original Sketches 
by J. Weils Champney, cloth extra, gilt edges, 51s. 6d. 

“ This charming volume........ It is difficult to know whether to give the palm to the writer 


R.N., C.B., C.M.G., with Extracts from his Letters and Journals. Edited by or the art:st whose juiut labour has produced it, but each has done his work excellently 


his Wipow. With Portrait engraved on Steel. well.”"— World. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


THE ECONOMY of CONSUMPTION : 


Omitted Chapter in Political Economy, with special reference to the oe 

tions of Commercial Crises and the Policy of Trades Unions; and with 
Reviews of the Theories of Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, Fawcett, &c. 
By Rogpert Scotr Morrart. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LOMBARD STREET: a Description of the 
Money Market. By Watrer BaGEHOT. 
This day, New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 


WALTER BAGEHOT. Revised and Corrected, with an Introductory Disserta- 
tion on Recent Changes and Events. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 30s, 


SIR HENRY TAYLOR’S COLLECTED 
WORKS, The Author's Edition, complete in 5 vols, 
Next week, Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE EPIC of HADES. By the Author of 
“ Songs of Two Worlds.” 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE FOLKESTONE RITUAL CASE: 


the Substance of the Argument delivered before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. By ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS, LL.D., on behalf of the 
Respondents, in Ridsdale v. Clifton and others. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ: the 


Saviour of all Men? By the Rev, SAMUEL Cox. 
“ Readers of this volume will admire the candour and scholarly thoroughness with which he 
(Mr. Cox) has done his work. The same loyaity to Scripture, exezetical tact, and power of 
lucid exposition that mark his contributions towards the exposition of the Word of God are 
tly manifest here.” — Buglish Independent. 


A SPECIAL EDITION FOR SCHOOLS, 


THE CHILDHOOD of RELIGIONS. 


Embracing a Simple Account of the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. 
By Epwarp Cropp, F.R.A.S., Author of “ The Childhood of the World, ” 
&c. Price 1s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LETTERS from RUSSIA. By Field-Marshal 


Count MonTKEe. Translated by Ropina Napier. 

The Letters which form the present volume were written by Count von 
Moltke to his Wife, then residing in Copenhagen, when he attended Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm, now Crown Prince of Germany, at the Coronation of the 
Emperor of Russia. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


LATIN PRIMER RULES MADE EASY. 


By the Rev. Epmunp Fow.e, Author of “ First and Second Easy Greek 
“Short and Easy Greek Book,” “Short and Easy Latin 
Book, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


CHILDREN’S TOYS, and some Elementary 


Lessons in General Knowledge which they Teach. 
“ We see in every page how, in the handsof a man of intellect, anything however familiar, 
can be made interesting ; some new light is thrown upon it, some curious piece of historical 
00 law of nature or some dis- 
covery of science, and all is enhanced we touches of humour.”’—Zimes. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 


CASTLE BLAIR: a Story of Youthful Lives. 


By Frora L. SHaw. 

“ The charaeters are bet netuael and original, and we think of them when the book is 
‘losed as of id some of whom we have loved........ begin. 

to end the of life and 


COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR’S LAST INDIAN TALE. 


A NOBLE QUEEN: a Romance of Indian 


History. By the late Colonel Mzapows TayLor, Author of “Tara,” “ Con- 
fessions of a Thug,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 
Thug’ and * Tara’ are two works which great 


Confessions of a made a 
the verié w will not soon let die. It was as if the blinding ond the gol 
had sudden!y changed into a clear air. in which 
became distinctly visi! 


ain range, river, and stretch of jungle ble, as also 


THE UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great 


and the Infinitely Little. A Sketeh of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels 
revealed and explained by Natural Science. By F. A. Poucner, M.D. Fifth 
Edition, medium svo, illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood, of which 55 are 
Full-page size, and a Frontispiece in Colours, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 
A good pioneer to more exact studies." Saturday Rerier 

“Wwe can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as itis copiously 


dines 


THE GARDENERS ASSISTANT. By 


ROBERT THomrson, of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. 
New Edition, revised and greatly extended. by THoMAS Moore, F.L.S., 
Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Gardens, co-Editor of the ‘Gardener's 
Chronicle,” &c.; assisted by eminent Practical Gardeners, Large Svo. 
illustrated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates, cloth, 35s. 
“ The best book of its kind, and the only thoroughly comprehensive work adapted equally 
well fur the gardener and tie geutleman amateur.” —Gardener's Mayazine. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 
an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, 
by J. D. Evenerr, D.C.L., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Fourth Edition, revised, medium Svo. illustrated by 
760 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates, and accompanied by a Series of 
Problems, cloth, 18s. 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, each 4s. 6d. Part I. MI- 
CHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUM ATICS. Part II. HEAT. Part 
Ill, ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 

“Systematically arranged, clearly written. and admirably illustrated, it forms a model work 
for a class in experimental physics.""—Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By Professor EVERetr, Translator and Editor of Deschanel’s “ Natural Phi- 
losophy,” &c. Fep. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 3s, 6d. _ 

“ We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a good text-book for junior classes." 


“ Every topic in the volume is treated with the hand of a master, and the treatise as a whole 
deserves the highest praise for its thoroughly practical character."—British Quarterly Rec w. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER : a General 


Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive, 
including comprehensive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, 
Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c.,in the World. 
Edited by W. G. BLackikz, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With a Supplement, bringing 
the Information down to the Latest Dates. 2 large vols. including the 
Supplement, imperial 8vo. illustrated by nearly 80) Wood Engravings of 
Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c., cloth, £4 1l5s.; half morocco, £5 1s. 


“ This excellent book of reference...... All the articles we have examined, whether long or 
short. exhibit u greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we should have thought 
in so work.” — 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A NEW WORK BY COLONEL MALLESON, C.S.1. 


Will be published on Tuesday, price is. 6d. 


FINAL FRENCH STRUGGLES in INDIA 
and on the INDIAN SEAS. 
This Work describes the contest between the French and English Navies in 
1783, the damaging effect produced by French Privateering on British Com- 
merce, the capture of the Islands which nurtured the Privateers, and the 
career of the most famous Foreign Adventurers in India, concluding with an 
Account of the Expedition despatched from India to co-operate with Sir 
R. Abercromby in 1817, 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


TO COLLECTORS OF PORTRAITS. 


Part I. now ready. An entirely New Work, to consist of Four Parts, about 500 
pages each, super-royal 8vo. To appear at intervals of a few months. 


BRITISH MEZZOTINTO PORTRAITS ; 


being a Descriptive Catalogue of thes: Engravings, from the Introduction of 
the Art to the Early Part of the Present Century, arranged according to the 
Engravers ; the Inscriptions given at Full Length, and the Variations of the 
State precisely set forth. Accompanied by Biographical Notes, and Appendix 
of a Selection of the Prices produced at Public Sales by some of the Specimens 
down to the Present Time. By JonHN CHALONER Siru, B.A., M.R.1A., 
M.Inst.C.E. Price to immediate Subscribers for the Complete Work, 21s. 
each Part; to Non-Subscribers, 25s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


PUBLISHED BY HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 3% PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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February 23, 1878.] 


The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Bar*?"’—JOHN BULL. 
On February 26, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No, CCVIII., for MARCH 1878. 


CONTESTS: 
1, THE FIRST VIOLIN. Chapters 6_9. 
2. OUR OLD ACTORS-MARGARET WOFFINGTON. 
3. LA DIVE BOUTEILLE. 
4. SARAH JENNINGS, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
5. CHAUCER TO HIS EMPTY PURSE. 
6, HENRI MONNIER. 
7. IN THE MOUNTAINS—ALONE BY TIE SEA. 
8 THE LAST DROSKY. 
9. OPHELIA AND UAMLET. 
10. MONSIEUR DE BALZAC’S INTIMATE FRIEND. 
11, AN APOLOGY FOR FLIRTATION. 
12. * PLEASE TQ REMEMBER THE GROTTO.” 
13. MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. Vol. IIT. 


14. JET ; Her Face or her Fortune. By Mrs. EDWARvES, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” 
“ A Blue-Stocking,” &c. Chapters 


THE 


*,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price 1s. each, 


DR. DORAN’S 


vr 
LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight hundred 
Pges comprised in these curious volumes not to read aline. If they once dip into 
the hook they are lost ; it is so extraordinarily interesting that they will be quite 
unable to lay it down till the last page is reached. 


LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. With 


Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. Demy 8vo. with 3 
Portraits of Lord Palmerston. Vols. I. and II. by Lord DaLiinc and 
Butwer, 30s.; Vol. III. Edited by the Hon. Evetyn Asniey, M.P., 
price 153.; Vols. 1V. and V. by the Hon. EVELYN AsHLEY, M.P., 30s. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S 


LIFE of PIUS the NINTH. 


price 26s. 


2 vols. 


VANITY FAIR. 
Eminently a book to read, and an eminently readable book, 


MR. WOOD'S 
THROUGH HOLLAND; or, Towns and 


Customs of the Dutch. Demy 8vo, with 56 Illustrations, 12s. 
MORNING POST. 
Were it not that space is imperative this review would expand into large dimen- 
sions, 80 Bumerous and agreeable are the passages inviting quotation. The author's 


=~ was an extensive one, and the book has the great merit of being trust- 
worthy. 


SIXTH THOUSAND OF 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By 


wHo Enpurep It. Crown 8vo. €s. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ARTISTE.” 
“MY HEART’S in the HIGHLANDS.” By 


the Author of “ Artiste,” “ The Sun-maid,” &c. 3 vols. crown &vo. 


MR. WINGFIELD’S 
LADY GRIZEL. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TRUTH. 
Tha best pitce de résistance that has been placed before the novel-reading public 
fur many a day. 
WORLD. 
This novel will make its mark, will be read, and will be remembered. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD LYNN’S WIFE.” 
PAUL KNOX, ‘PITMAN. By the Author of 
“ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JOHN BULL. 
A novel which will be, and deserves to be, widely read. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


THE PROCLAMATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
AS EMPRESS OF INDIA AT DELHI. 


In One Volume, with 13 Portraits and 13 Views in Permanent Photo- 
graphy, 2 Maps, and other Illustrations, Royal 4to. price 52s. 6d. 
cloth ; or, LARGE Parer, imperial 4to. price £5 5s., cloth, 


HISTORY, 


OF THE 


IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE 
AT DELHI, 


HELD JANUARY st, 1877, 


To celebrate the Assumption of the title of EMPRESS 
of INDIA by Her Majesty QUEEN VICTORIA, 


INCLUDING 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF INDIA AND HER PRINCES 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, 


Author of “ History of India from the earliest Ages,” 
“Geography of Herodotus,” &c. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“A more Imperial record of Indian Imperialism, anything more completely in 
keeping with the Assemlage at Delhi, cannot be imagined. Beginning with a Pho- 
tograph of Her Majesty in her costume of Kaisar-I-Hind, a magnificent work of art 
which of itself commands respect, Mr. TALBOYS WHEELER guides us through a 
mighty maze of photographs of Rajahs and Begums. The photographs of Indian 
architecture, graceful in form and opulent in ornament, are alone sufficient to m.ke 
this an interesting and instructive work. The Dewan-I-Khas is peculiarly rich and 
beautiful. The volume also tains many valuable and curious maps and plans, 
and the name of Mr. TALBoys WHEELER is a guaranteepfor the correctness of the 
letterpress. Though one may doubt whether photography is a good instrument for 
reproducing state portraits, the book will teach readers more of India than they are 
likely to learn from works less vividly illustrated.” SaTURDAY Review. 


“ A handsome quarto volume devoted to that famous celebration of the assump- 
tion of the title of Empress of India by the Queen. Mr. WHEELER has endeavoured 
to raise his theme above the level of a record of mere official splendours by an 
introduction comprising sketches of India and her princes, past and present ; which, 
coming from so competent an authority and being themselves of interest.........” 

DalLy NEws. 

“ An appropriate present for the year........Mr. WHEELER’Ss narrative is accom- 
panied by a portrait of the Viceroy—a very good likeness—in his robes as Grand 
Master of the Order of the Star of India, some photographs of the principal chief- 
tains who took part in the procession, and various views in and around Delhi, while 
in the frontispiece, as is most fitting, is a photograph from the portrait by Angeli, 
a copy of which was hung in the State Reception Tent, of Her Majesty Queen of 
England and Empress of India.” TIMES. 


“Mr, TaLtpoys WHEELER has put together a gorgeous volume of photographic 
portraits, coloured pictures, map3 and plans, accompanied by historical sketches of 
India and her princes, both past and present. The volume does not claim to be an 
official narrative of the great event which took place last New Year's Day; but it 
is a fitting memorial of what in later times may come to be regarded even more than 
it is in the present day, as one of the most important historical events in the history 
of India during the present century.” GRAPHIC. 


“Mr. WHEELER'S book is one which deserves to take its place among standard 
works, There are events which require monographs, if they are to be duly recorded, 
and the great gathering of princes, at which the Queen of Great Britain was pro- 
claimed Kaisar-I-Hind, may fairly be reckoned among them. Such a monograph 
Mr. TALBoys WHEELER here supplies........The four appendices furnish historical 
and statistical details of the event, an interesting feature being the list of Native 
Princes, their caste, the extent of their dominions, their revenues, &c.” 

SPECTATOR. 

“A very useful as well asa very handsome volume. Few but the most bigoted 
political partisans will read Mr. WHEELEn's record of the great historical event of 
last New Year's Day without acknowledging the wisdom of the Queen’s counsellors 
in advising Her Majesty to assume a title which should strengthen the ‘raj’ of 
British sovereignty in India. The photographic illustrations are excellent. The 
likeness of the Viceroy is the best portrait of Lord Lytton we have seen. The pho- 
tographic portrait of Her Majesty, as Kaisar-I-Hind, although copied from a 
painted picture, is as good as the best of them. We particularly like the handsome 
Maharaja Holkar of Indore, the warrior Maharaja of Scindia, of Gwalior, the boy 
Niza of Hyderabad and the youthful Begum of Bhopal.” STANDARD. 


“The gorgeous ceremony at Delhi deserved a gorgeous chronicling and illustra- 
tion. The imperial ci t. has obtained both in Mr. WHEELER’s splendid 
volame, ‘The latter indeed contains much of the general history of India, as well as 
all that could be told, or was worth the reading, of the particular event which 
established a new empire in Hindostan. The bright volume is not only rich in its 
letter-press, but also in its illustrations. These include portraits of all the Mahara- 


jahs, views of edifices distinguished for beauty in their time of glory or their 
period of ruin, maps, plans, and a dazzling panoramic view of the Imperial Assembly 
itself. No doubt many an enthralled group will gather round the pictorial history 
during the evenings of the now imminent winter.” NorTes and QUERIES. 


London, LONGMANS & OO. Paternoster Row. 
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EDWARD 


Large post 8vo. with 16 Maps and Diagrams, 
and 68 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and 
TRAVEL in AFRICA, for General Reading. 
Based on Hellwall's ** Die Erde und ihre Vilker.” 
Edited and extended by Kerru Jounston, F.R.G.S. 
With Etbnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. 

“ While it will be foun@of real value as a reference 
book for the teacher and the student of geography. it 
as as interesting as a well-written narrative of travel.” 

Morning Paper. 

“ We have no hesitation in recommending this book 
asthe best of its kind that has appeared upon Africa 
in this or any other country.” — Field. 

“ No better book could be placed in the hands of the 
student of African geography, and it will be found 
most useful as a work of reference.” 

Geographical Magazine. 


Demy 8vo. with Map and 24 Wood Engravings, 
cloth, 21s. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES on the 
AMAZON and its TRIBUTARIES. By C. Bar- 
RINGTON Brown, Assoc. R.S.M., Author of ** Canoe 
and Camp Life in British Guiana ;”’ and WILLIAM 

NE, C.E. 

**The narrative of these adventures is brightly and 
picturesquely written. It contains much curious infor- 
mation about the world’s mightiest river with which 
the reading public have not yet been made acquainted 
by any other English authors.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“ They Lave combined into a most fascinating book 
of travel the notes they made on scenes, people, and 
circumstances, during two years of voyaging up and 
down the great arms of the Mediterranean of South 


America.” —Academy. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 73. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 
GRAPHY of IRELAND. By Epwarp Hct, 
M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of 
Treland, Author of “The Coal-fields of Great 
Britain.’ 

CoNTENTS: Part I. Geological Formation of 
Treland. Part 2. Physical Geography of Ireland. 
Part 3. The Glaciation of Ireland. 

‘“ The appearance of Professor Hull’s book is timely, 
eeing that we shall shortly have a host of scientific 
visitors to the Green Isle on the forthcoming meeting 
-of the British Association, to whom it will prove of 
great value. But even the ordinary tourist will find the 
pleasure of his visit greatly enhanced if he add this 
work to his travelling library. It will also be welcome 
to those who wish to become acquainted with the 
geology of their own country.’’—Dublin Express. 


Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 16s. 


COAL FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN; 
their History, Structure, and Resources, with 
Notices of the Coal Fields of other parts of the 
World. By Epwarp Hott, M.A., F.R.S., Director 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland, Professor of 
Geology in the Royal College of Science, Dublin, &c. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged, embodying 
the Reports of the Royal Coal Commission. 


Crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 63. 


‘THE HEROES of YOUNG AMERICA. 
By Ascorr R. Hops, Author of “A Peck of 
Troubles,” “A Book About Boys,” ‘*A Book 
About Dominies,” &c. 

“ The biographies are written in an agreeable style 
and are of a kind in which most boys would take de- 
light, though Mr. Hope's book has higher aims than 
that of merely farnishing interest and excitement for 
youthful readers.” —Daily News. 

“ In addition to its woodcuts, has maps—very neces- 
sary, to be sure, but also throwing an air of learning 
upon a nice present; the book is one which they who 
select will do wisely in selecting.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 


Crown 8vo. with 34 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 
ADVENTURES in the AIR: being 


Memorable Experiences of Great Aeronauts. From 
the French of M. de Fonvielle. Translated and 
Edited by Joun S. 

“ A collection of some of the most notable incidents 
which have marked the progress of the science and 
practice of aeronautics. Such scientific matter as is 

rily i duced is not of a kind to repel the 
veriest trifler in literature. The book is of a most 
interesting nature, and may be read with pleasure by 
-old as well as young.” —Morning Paper. 
Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 


OREGON : its Resources, Climate, People, 
and Productions. By H. N. Mosexey, F.R.S. 
“It may be accepted as a very complete and trust- 
worthy guide to this field for the agricultural emi- 
grant.”—Eraminer. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE PRINCES of INDIA: an Historical 
Narrative of the Principal Events from the Inva- 
sion of Mahmoud of Ghizni to that of Nadir Shah. 
By Sir Epwarpv SvuLutvan, Bart., Author of 
“ Letters on India,” “A Trip to the Trenches,” 
“ Rambles in North and South America,” &c. 

“ At the present moment books on India may, per- 
haps, have some attraction even for the idlest reader ; 
bat Sir Edward Sullivan's volume is not one to servea 
temporary purpose, but possesses a ent interest 
and value. He is a master of his subject, and writes 
in a vivacious and singularly pleasing style. His pages 
abound in exciting incidents and picturesque details.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


| his Saturday half-holiday. 


Second Editicn, fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 
ROUND ABOUT LONDON.  Tourist’s 


Guide to the Country within a Circle of Twelve 
Miles Round About London: comprising a list of 
the parishes, towns, villages, hamlets, parks, seats, 
churches, livings, monuments, and eminent in- 
habitants. With historical, archeological, archi- 
tectural, and picturesque notes, suitable for the 
toarist, antiquarian, and artist. Compiled from 
the best ancient and modern authorities and from 
actual observation. To which is added a series of 
specimeus of walking excursions, limited to six 
miles, and visits to Hatfield, Knole, St. Alban’s, 
and Windsor, with a copious index. Bya FELLow 
of the Socrety of ANTIQUARIES. 

“Too much can scarcely be sail in praise of the 
accuracy and completeness of this little guide, with its 
index and map...... So useful a vade-mecum should 
not be overlooked even by the weil-informed Londoner, 
while to the stranger it will prove a mine of infurma- 
tion.” —Queen. 

***Round About London” is specially intended for 
the excursionist who wishes to turn to good account 
This is not the first book 
of the kind that has been published with this object, 
but it is the most concise and the most exact. The 
author has compressed a large amount of useful infor- 
mation within a very narrow compass.” 

Pall Mall Gazetie. 


Post 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d.. or with the Two Supple- 
mentary Volumes on * The Industrial Classes and 
Industrial Statistics,” 14 volumes in all, in a box, 
cloth extra, gilt lettered, £2 10s. 

BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUS 
TRIES. Edited by G. Puitiirs Bevan, F.G.S., 

“ A Series of Twelve Handy Volumes, each 
emtaining three or more subjects, by Eminent 
Writers, as ander: 

Iron and Steel, Copper, Brass, Tin, and Zinc. 

Metallic Mining, Coal, Collieries, Building 
Stones, Explosive Compounds. 

The Birmingham Trades—Guns, Nails, Locks, 
Wood-screws, Kailway Bolts and Spikes, Buttons, 
Pins, Needles, Saddlery, and Eleciroplate, Pens 
and Papier Maché. 

Acids and Alkalies, Oils and Candles, Gas and 
Lighting. 

Wool, Flax and Linen, Cotton, Silk. 

Hosiery and Lace, Carpets, Dyeing and Bleach- 


ing. 

Pottery, Glas; and Silicates, Furniture and 
Woodwork. 

Paper, Printing, Bookbinding, Engraving, Pho- 
tography, Toys. 

Tobacco, Hides and Leather, Gutta Percha and 
Indiarubber, Fibres and Cordage. 

Shipbuilding, Telegraphs, Agricultural Ma- 
chinery, Railways and Tramways. 

Jewellery, Gold Working, Watches and Clocks, 
Musical Instruments, Cutlery. 

Salt, Preservation of Food, Bread and Biscuits, 
Sugar Refining, Butter and Cheese, Brewing and 
Distilling. 

“The idea of publishing in the same form of volume 
a number of essays on British Industries, which should 
be from the pens of men whose positions are a 
guarantee for the correctness of the descriptions given 
and of the facts detailed, is certainly a goodone. A 
large number of people desire to posse:s a general ac- 
quaintance with those industrial operations which 
have for a long period distinguished this country, but 
they have not the time or the opportunity, or perhaps 
the industry, for hunting out the details of them 
which are probably scattered through numerous books 
and journais. For this class these books appear to us 
to be exceedingly well adapted........ We recommend 
the essays to the attention of all who desire to know 
something of the industries of which they treat.. 
The impression left after a careful examination ‘of each 
of the subjects dealt with is most favourable.” 

Atheneum. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps, sold separately, 
h 3s. 6d. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES and 
By G. PHILLIPS 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 
Bevan, F.G.S. Uniform with “ British Manufac- 
turing Industries.” 

‘These volumes form a useful supplement to the 
twelve volumes on ‘ British Manufacturin g Industries,’ 
already issued under Mr. Bevan’s superintendence. He 
gives copious statistics of each trade, relates with care- 
ful minuteness the efforts of the Legislature to improve 
the condition of our operatives, “shows how certain 
manufactures have advanced or retrograded, and, in 
short, compresses within brief compass a vast amount 
of information. Their value is greatly increased by 
the * industry maps,’ which enable the reader to see at 
a glance in what districts a particular trade or manu- 
facture is carried on.”—VPall Mall Gazette. 


Large post 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 
cloth, 12s. 


THROUGH NORWAY with LADIES. 
By W. Matriev Wituiams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., 
Author of “‘ Through Norway with a Knapsack.” 

“ A volume which, to say nothing of the interesting 
nature of its contents, is, with its numerous and ex- 
ceilent illustrations, its map, its appendices, and its 
index, an instance of extraordinary completeness.” 

Iliustrated London News, 

“ A great deal of useful, practical information is to 
be found in Mr. Williams’s book, and especially in the 
useful appendices. ..... We are sure that tourists for 
the coming season will find it a pleasant and profitable 


STANFORD'S NEW 


companion.” —Pull Mali Gazette. 


LIST. 


Large post 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations, 


cloth, 12s. 

THE NORTHERN BARRIER of 
INDIA: a Popular Account of the Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories. By FREDERIC Drew, 
F.R.G.8., F.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories : a Geographical Account.” 

“A volume full of entertainment to the general 
reader; to the Indian student it isan excellent hand- 
book as well to the physical geography of one of the 
most important of our dependent States.”—Graphic. 


Large post 8vo. with Map, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE EMIGRANT and SPORTSMAN 


in CANADA: some Experiences of an Old- 
Country Settler. With Sketches of Canadian Life. 
Sporting Adventures, and Observations on the 
Forests and Fauna. By J. J. ROWAN. 

“ The volume will be found of interest, not only to 
the emigrant, the sportsman, and the naturalist, but 
to all who love good hunting and trapping stories well 
told." —Vuture. 


Post Svo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. Horps- 
worth, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., Author of “ Deep Sea 
Fishing and Fishing Boats.” SALMON FISHE- 
RIES. By YounG, Commissioner of 
Scotch Salmon Fisheries. Uniform in fize and 
Type with * British Manufacturing Industries.” 

“ We commend the little book as a most usefnl guide 
to those who wish to obtain, in a compendious form, 
a general view over the present condition of our 
fisheries, both salt water and fresh.” —Zand and Water. 


Post 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
IIORTICULTURE. By F. W. Bur- 


BIpGe, Author of ** Domestic Floriculture,” “ Cul- 
tivated Plants, and How to Grow Them,” &c. 
Uniform in Size and Type with “ British Manu- 
facturing Industries.” 

“A trusty little book on commercial horticulture, 
and we cannot doubt that this entertaining, though 
unpretending volume will soon be known to thousands 
of readers.”—Gardeners’ Magazine. 

Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSE- 
HOLD SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education 
and for Scho»lmistresses and Pupil Teachers. By 
Ropnert JAMES MANN, M.D., late Superintendent 
of Education in Natal, 

CoNTENTS : Introduction and Alphabet of the 
Subject—Nature and Action of Food—Classifica- 
tion of Food Substances—Preparation of Food— 
Nature and Action of Drink—Heat—Clothing and 
Washing—Health and Disease—The House and its 
Appliances—Tle Economy of Money. 

“Tt is intended for home use as well as for schools, 
and forms a manual that should prove of service in 
any household This little book is likely to prove a 
useful friend in many families. Good sense and a 
clearly @efined purpose are its most prominent charac- 
teristics.”"—Pull Mall Gazette, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Joun Dennis, Editor of “ English Sonnets, a 
Selection from 1547,’’ &c. 

CONTENTS : Pope—Defoe — Prior—Steele — The 
Wartons—John Wesley—southey—English Lyrical 
Poetry — English Rural Poetry— The English 
Sonnet. 

“ One of the best books upon poetry which we have 
had for a very long time.” — Westminster Review. 

“There is much justice of judgment in the book, 
and the appreciations of a delicate taste. Not to speak 
of his other themes, no man can know the Queen-Anne 
men much better than Mr. Dennis.” — Academy. 

“ The book cannot be read without helping to foster 

a love of good literature, and a man who aids that 

deserves well of his kind,”—Atlantic Monthly. 


Each 34. or 16s. per 100. 


SIMPLE LESSONS for HOME USE. 
MONEY. By Rev. T. E. CRALLAN, M.A., Chap- 
lain to Sussex County Asylum. 
FOOD. * By G. Bevan, F.G.S., Editor 
* British Manufacturing Industries.” 
NK. By Dr. Mann, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
late Superintendent of Education in Natal. 
COOKERY.* By J.C. Buckmaster, B.A., of 
the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 
OUR BODILY LIFE.* By Mrs. FENwick 
Miter, Member of the London School Board. 
HOW AND WHY WE BREATHE.* By Mrs. 
Fenwick MILLER, Member of the London School 


ard. 
AIR AND VENTILATION.* By Mrs. Fex- 
wick MILLER, Member of the London School 


Boa rd. 

PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. By Mrs. Bensamin 
CLARKE. 

FLOWERS. By Rev. G. Henstow, M.A., F.L.S. 

ASTRONOMY. By RicHarD A. Proctor, B.A., 
Author of “ Light Science for Leisure Hours,” &c. 

WEATHER. By Dr. MAny, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
late Superintendent of Education in Natal. 

BIRDS. By Rev. F. O. Morris, M,A., Author 
of “‘ History of British Birds.” 

THE SICKNESSES THAT SPREAD. By Mrs. 
FENWICK MILLER, Member of the London School 


Board. 

CLOTHING, By J. J. Pope, Staff-Surgeon, 
Retired. 

* Specific Subject of New Code, Article 21. 
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